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Foreword 


This study was conducted between Juno and November of 1984 
by Eagle Engineering for the Planetary Exploration Division 
of the Johnson Space Center. The purpose of the study was to 
assist Space Station designers in planning for future needs, 
and to see what a conservative design Space Station/OTV infra- 
structure can do for a lunar base build-up and for advanced 
planetary missions. Three other interim reports v/ere produced 
in this study. This report includes all the material from all 
three. A slide presentation and technical paper were also produced 
for the Symposium on Lunar Bases and Space Activities of the 
21st Century, held in Washington D.C. in October, 1904. 

Gus R. Babb served as the study leader for this effort. Sig- 
nificant contributions were also made by the following Eagle 
team members. Paul G. Phillips and William R. Stump made up 
the engineering staff for this project. R. Patrick Rawlings 
and Hark W. Dowman executed the airbrush art and other graphics. 
Eric Franklin provided graphics support. Willard Taub and Richard 
B. Ferguson designed the propellant storage modules. Hubert 
P. Davis and W. B. Evans provided technical and editorial 
supervision. 
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1.0 Executive Summary 


The impacto upon the growth Space Station of oeveral advanced 
planetary missionn and a populated lunar base are examined. 
Planetary micsions examined include sample returns from Hars, 
the Comet Kopff and the main belt asteroid Ceres» a Mercury 
Orbiter, and a Saturn Orbiter with multiple Titan Probes. A 
manned lunar base build-up scenario is defined, encompassing 
preliminary lunar surveys, ten years of construction, and establish- 
ment of a permanent 18 person facility with the capability to 
produce oxygon propellant. 

The spacecraft mass departing from the Space Station, mission 
Delta V requirements, and scheduled departure date for each 
payload outbound from Low Earth Orbit (LEO) arc determined for 
both the planetary missions and for the lunar base build-up. 
Large aerobraked Orbital Transfer Vehicles (OTV's) are used, 
similar in concept to those now being designed for geosynchronous 
orbit missions. Two 42 metric ton propellant capacity OTV‘s 
are required for each of the 68 lunar sorties of the base build-up 
scenario. The two most difficult planetary missions (Kopff 
and Ceres) also require two of those OTV's. 

An expendable lunar lander and ascent stage and a reusable 
lunar lander which will use lunar produced oxygen are sized 
to deliver 18 metric tons to the lunar surface. 

For the lunar base, the Space Station must hangar at least 
two non-pressurized OTV's, store 100 metric tons of cryogens, 
and support an average of 14 OTV launch, remrn, and refurbishment 
cycles per year. Planetary sample return missions require a 
dedicated Quarantine Module. 

An average of 630 metric tons per year must be launched 
from the Kennedy Space Center (KSC) to the Space Station for 
lunar base support during the ten years of base construction. 
Approximately 70% of this cargo from. Earth is OTV hydrogen/oxygon 
propellant. An Unmanned Launch Vehicle (ULV) capable of lifting 
100 metric tons net useful payload is considered necessary to 
deliver this propellant. An average launch rate of one shuttle 
and one ULV every ten weeks to the Growth Space Station will 
provide the required 630 m.etric tons per year. 

Figures 2 and 1 show the Space Station v/ith and without 
impacts from the lunar and planetary missions. Figure 1 shows 
the Space Station without OTV hangars or propellant storage 
and transfer facilities. The entire OTV infrastructure should 
not necessarily be considered dedicated to the lunar and planetary 
missions. It is more likely the OTV infrastructure will be 
put in place earlier to support revenue-generating missions 
to geosynchronous orbit. 
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Figure 1 


Space Station 
with No impacts 
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Figure 2 


Space Station 
with Impacts 



2.0 Introduction 







NASA and contractors are now working on the conceptual 
design of the Low Earth Orbit (LEO) Space Scation. The designers 
must include in their thinking, for the early (Initial Operational 
Capability, or IOC) Space Station, the requirements of the 
turn of the century "Growth" Space Station. This study, performed 
by Eagle Engineering, Inu. for the Johnson Space Center (JSC) 
Planetary Exploration Division, examines the impacts of advanced 
lunar and planetary missions upon the Growth Space Station. 

Hass estimates were constructed for a science-emphasis 
lunar base using lunar produced oxygen, a transportation system 
sized to land its elements on the lunar surface. A ten year 
flight schedule was developed, including weights, propellants, 
crew size, etc. and then the impacts upon the Space Station 
were estim.ated. 

In a similar manner, five advanced planetary missions were 
examined - three sample returns and two orbiter/probe missions. 
Weight statements and trajectories for each of these were tabulated. 
The propellant loads, configurations, and mission plans of single 
and two stage stacks of conceptually designed standard OTV's 
(Orbital Transfer Vehicles) were also developed at this time. 

From these requirements the impacts on the Space Station were 
then estimated. 
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3.0 GroundculCB &. Aosunptiona 


The following groundculco and aosunptions were used in 

this study: 

1. The Space Station can store and transfer LO 2 and LHo to 
the Orbital Transfer Vehicle (07V) in orbit. See section 
6.2 for a discussion of the state of the art in this ccchnology. 

2. Aerobraking will be a nature technology and in incorporated 
in the OTV design. 

3. The OTV will use LO 2 /LH 2 propellant. 

4. OTV Isp ■ 460 sec with 1% st«»rt/stop losses yielding an 
effective OTV Isp «* 455 sec. for cryogenics (f rons Ref. 2) . 

5. Isp a 340 sec. effective for storable fr.cls. 

6 . All stages. Lunar Landers, etc., will be LO 2 /LH 2 unless 

contra-indicated. 

E^^ception - Expendable ascent stage will use storables. 

7. Boil-off rate for cryogenic stages is 55 kg/day of LH 2 
per stage. (Ref. 2) 

8 . Cargo units for the lunar base weigh a nasin'.un of 17.5 
metric tons. This is the estimated weight for a Space 
Station Common Module. 

9. OTV elements can be "stacked," i.e. used as two identical 
stages, one staging before the other ignites. 

10. Lunar surface storage, transfer (into Landers), and re- 
refrigeration of cryogenics, both LO 2 and LH 2 , is assumed 
after O 2 production commences. 

11. The lander can be maintained at the lunar base. 

12. For the purpose of this Study: Lunar O 5 will become available 

after delivery of the production plant to lunar surface. 
This O 2 will be used in the reusable Lunar Lander, but 
delivery of Lunar O 2 to Earth orbit will not be examined 
in this study. 

13. The OTV will be sized to perform any of three reference 
missions: 

A. Deliver 9 metric tons to geosynchronous orbit, returning 
empty using a single stage. 
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B. Deliver 6 me'fic tuno round trip to yoonynchronoua 
orbit, uiunq a nin-jle istatio. 

C. Deliver 17,5 aetcic tons p3ylo,id a Lunar Lander 

(sized to land the payload) to lunar orbit, ur.inq 
two CT\' r.taqer. in tandea. Doth 07V staler, are returned 
to the Space Station. 

14. 7ho saao 077' s (with a kick stage where appropriate) can 
be used for ilie planetary oiscion. Alternate espendabie 
stages (such as Centaur) can also bo considered. Where 
feasible, OTV stages are recovered. 

15. The Space Station altitude •« 500 km (270 n nsi) . 

16. A lunar launch window will noninally occur every nine days. 

17. Lunar orbit operations will be at 200 kn lunar altitude 
U09 naut Di.). 

10. Lunar base will bo near equatorial (♦ 4°). 

19. /ifter first stage OTV burnout, the second stage coasts 
around nearly to perigee before ignition to ninimize g-losses 
(2 burn option) . 

20. Propellant transfer to the R-LLK takes place on the lunar 
surface. The lU Tank is landed intact and stored on the 
surface for refrigeration and punping. 

21. Lunar Orbit Service Station is assured. 

22. L0-,/I.)!2 r.ixture ratios of 7;1 are used for all lunar landers. 

23. The Aft Cargo Carrier on the Shuttle External Tank is assured 
available and used to carry E-Landors. 

24. Shuttle Der ived-Unnanned Launch Vehicles (ULV's) arc needed 
and ascur.cd available for propellant tankers. They are 
assured to launch 100 iietric tons of LO 2 /LM 2 to the Space 
Station per flight. 

25. Launch cost estinates (1984 dollars) ULV -5133 Million/launch 

STS -5100 Hillion/launch 

26. Shuttle is assured capable of launching 25 n tons (55 Klb.) to 
the Space Station orbit. Current capability is only 19 
n tons but currently funded irproverents including filarent 
wound solids and 109% SSHE thrust should provide the higher 
25 ton figure. However, all lunar base launch n.anifests 
were volume limited. The most aasisivc lunar shuttle payload 
was 21.5 D tons. 




4.0 Lunar Hiuuionn 

4.1 Introduction 

Thin ncction of the overall otudy invest igatco the itrpact 
on the Space Station of nupiporting a canned return to the lunar 
surface. The envisioned return entails the construction and 
operation of a large, petaanent base designed to eaphaoite lunar 
ocience and lunar resource utilization. 

Earlier d£C in-houso otudica (Hef, 1) on the “lunar initiative" 
have shown that a transportation nyntca composed of a Space 
Station cotJt>i!u*d with Aerobraking Orbital Transfer Vehicles 
lAOTVal# designed for round trip delivery to geoaynchronoun 
orbit, can readily provide transportation fro?, low Earth orbit 
to lunar orbit and back. What has not been previously exardned 
is the inpact upon the current space station concepts of the 
routine, continuing, largo scale transportation needs of a serious 
lunar progran. 

This study is to aoseon the representative transportation 
requirenenta o£ such a program. To enable this, a repreccatativo 
lunar base "model" and build-up ochodulo were defined. 

The nisGion model presented is baaed upon the lunar base 
buildup described in Heforcacc 1. which was produced In-houoe 
at JSC. This was augmented with operations ccenaricn fromflr. Darnsy 
Roberts of JSC's Systems Engineering Division. The result wan 
used as the transportation obgectlve. 

A net of necessary space transportation elomenta were defined 
and sized. Including OTV elements, landers, canned modules, 
etc. 

Vehicle inert weight scaling fornulae for this csercice 
are taken from Reference 2, (See Table 4). Lunar Landers have 
an inert weight increment equal to 2t of the naxicun landed 
cass for landing gear. 

The lunar delta V budget is based upon Apollo 11 data (Reference 
3) altered to reflect the different operational altitudes. 
Hidcourse budgets were enlarged to yield plane change capability 
of 25° at the gravitational field interface between the Earth 
and the Moon. The Apollo 11 mission used a fast, 2 1/2 day 
transit, free-return trajectory. Later Apollo missions used 
slower (up to 4 day) non-f ree-roturn trajectories. These yielded 
significant delta V reductions, particularly in the Lunar Crbit 
Insertion (LOl) and Trans-Earth Injection (TED maneuvers. 
The capability for the faster flight time has been built into 
the delta V budget for this study so that flight tine can be 
varied as necessary to allow launch windows that are ccvereil 
days long at nine day intervals. 

The nine day mission opportunity interval is created by 
the requirement to depart from the Space Station orbit. Reasonable 
transfer opportunities occur only when the Moon is in, or near, 
the plane of the Space Station orbit. This occurs every 9 days 
as the Koon revolves around the Earth and the Space Station 
orbit precesses in the opposite direction. 
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4.2 Lunar Base Deccrlption 

The otudy oxaninco the transportation requirenento for 
the build-up and supply o£ a representative aiabitious lunar 
banc. The r-odel selected for study was a pernancntly r.anned 
installation of fron 18 to 20 personnel. The facility in heavily 
oriented toward lunar science hut also includes linitcd capability 
for the production of lunar derived resources. The key production 
plant in a nnall lunar oxygen facility capable of producing 
at leant 30 r.etrlc tons of oxygen per r.onth for use at the base 
and as propellant for a reusable lunar landcr/launchcr. 

Only the first ton years of base build-up was examined. 
At the end of ten years the base consists oft 

0 5 tJABITADILITY MODULES 

0 5 RESEARCH UNITS 

- GEO-C^EHIG^L IJiBORATORY 

- CHEiaCAL/EIOLOGY LABORATORY 

- GEO-CHEMICAL/ PETROLOGY LABORATORY 

- PARTICLE ACCELERATOR 

- RADIO TELESCOPE 

0 3 PRODUCTION PLANTS (PRECEDED BY PILOT PLANTS) 

- OXYGEN PLANT 

- CERAMICS PLANT 

- METALLURGY PLAIJT 

0 2 WORK SHOPS 

0 3 POWER UNITS 

0 1 EARTHKOVER/CRA^JE 

0 3 MOBILITY UNITS W/TRAILERS 

0 18 PERMANENT PERSONNEL 

It is assumed that the basic elements will be constructed 
using the standardized Space Station "Common Module", a cylinder 
4.5 meters in diameter and 11 meters long (15 ft. X 36 ft.). 
The weights of these elements including their contents was held 
to 17.5 metric tons (38,600 Ibn) . 
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Figure 3 illustrates one of these Connon Hodulcn being 
unloaded frons an Espendabic-Landor (this in prior to achievement 
of full O 2 production). The crane and trailer illustrated arc 
designed to fit within the nano reference envelope (Figure 4) . 
They do not fit inside a Coaraon Module, however. Thin 4.5 
X 11 neter envelope will fit inside the Shuttle bay for launch 
from the Earth's surface. The various elements of the lunar 
base are shown in the background. The habitats and laboratories 
arc interconnected and coveted with lunar regolith for radiation 
and neteoritc protection and for thermal insulation. The Conr.on 
Module being unleaded will bo placed in the excavated area. 

Figure 4 shown one of those common nodules mounted on a 
transport/trailer. Transport will be necessary because the 
landing must take place some distance froa the main base. This 
prevents a landing accident froa damaging the base. Pin-point, 
automated lunar landings nay not yet be within the state-of-the-art 
in tliis tine frame. 

Figure 4 includes a sketch of the crane illustrated in 
the previous picture. It is one possible design approach to 
a crane that can bo packaged to fit within the standard 4.5 
X 11 Deter envelope and 17.5 metric ton weight constraint. 
The tiros are hollow metal. The crane will bo required to handle 
items equal to or more than its own weight. The necessary strength 
should not be difficult to achieve, considering the low lunar 
gravity, but balance will be difficult. Transport using just 
the crane appears impractical. This gave rise to the "little 
red wagon" concept shown hero. 

In general, consideration of the details of the base elements 
is beyond the scope of this transportation study. The crane 
and wagon, however, provide the final transportation step so 
some thought was given to them to ir-aure no insurmountable problems 
would bo presented. 
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4.3 Lunar Daoe Duild-up Scheme 

The lunar base nir.cion cequcnco begins with prelininary 
orbital goo-chcnicnl mapping via a aatcllite placed in a low 
lunar polar orbit, followed by 5 years of remote "lunar rover" 
surface inventigationo and cite cciection. Starting in the 
year 2005, the actual ouild-up of the lunar base begins. The 
base is fully operational by the year 2014. 

This build-up requirea delivery of the following: 

Major Lunar Base Elements: (17.5 metric ton cargo units) 

0 Earthnover/Crano - 1 
0 Power Unit - 3 
0 Habitat - 5 

0 Lunar LO 2 Pilot Plant -- 1 
0 Lunar LO 2 Production Plant - 2 
0 Unpresr.urizod Mobility Unit & Relay Station - 1 
0 Pressurized Mobility Unit ~ 2 
0 Goo-Chemical Lab - 1 

0 Geo-Chemical - Petrology Lab/Observation Equipment -1 
0 Work Shop - 2 
0 Ceramics Pilot Plant - 1 
0 Metallurgy Pilot Plant -1 
0 Particle Accelerator - 1 
0 Chemical/Biology Lab - 1 
0 Ceramics Plant - Operational - 1 
0 Metallurgy Plant - Operational - 1 

Plus Light Units; (9 metric ton cargo units delivered during 
crew rotation flights) 

0 Ground Relay Station - 1 
0 Radio Telescope - 1 
0 Power Converter - 1 

Starting with the year 2005, some 3 to 5 major elements 
per year are delivered to the lunar surface; manned sorties 
occur every 3 to 4 months. Each delivery or manned mission 
requires a two-stage OT.' sortie plus an expendable lander and, 
for the manned mission, an expendable launcher. The manned 
missions also require a reusable manned module to carry men 
on the OTV, an OTV Manned Module (OMH) , and a manned module 
to carry men on the landers, the Lunar Lander Manned Module 
(LLHM) . This last element may be expendable initially, but 
will be reused and stored at the lunar base once lunar produced 
oxygen and the reusable lunar lander become operational. 

During 2005, the first year of bane build-up, a power unit, 
crane, trailer, and one laboratory are delivered on unmanned 
flights. Two manned sorties of approximately one lunar daylight 
period each, 14 days, are then flown to prepare the base and 




Unloading Module on Lunar Surface 


1. 

E-Lander 

5. 

Lunar Base 

2. 

Common Module 

6. 

Nuclear pc^'IER plant 

3. 

Lunar Crane 

7. 

Expended E-Landers 

4. 

Trailer 




Figure 3 
Legend 
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commence operations. The entire crew returns to Earth each 
time# leaving the base unmanned between missions. 

In the second year# 2006, a mobility unit and a pilot plant 
for oxygen production ate delivered. Two mote manned sorties 
are flown. The last crew remains# along with their launch vehicle# 
beginning permanent human occupancy of the lunar base. 

In the third year# 2007# one more laboratory and miscellaneous 
equipment ate delivered unmanned. Three manned sorties are 
flown providing crew rotation. 

In the fourth year# 2008, an operational oxygen production 
plant is delivered (several flights) : the new Reusable Land- 
er/Launcher (R-LEH) is delivered and becomes operational. The 
permanent crew continues to grow in number. 

In the fifth through the tenth years a heavy flight schedule 
delivers the remainder of base elements. This activity slacks 
off to six manned crow rotation sorties per year as the base 
approaches full growth. The "final" configuration of this study's 
lunar base is achieved in the tenth year# 2014. In reality# 
the base may continue to grow indefinitely# once this "beachhead" 
is established. Figure 13 graphs the material build-up. 

Table 1# the Lunar Mission Sequence# gives the detailed 
transportation requirements for this build-up on a year-by-year 
basis, broken down into single mission-sized elements. 

Table 2 is a manifest/schedule of Earth launches and lunar 
missions to achieve these requirements. It is designed to provide 
launches and lunar departures on flight centers as evenly scheduled 
as possible. Shuttle derived unmanned launch vehicles arc required 
to launch all LO 2 and LII 2 propellant to the Space Station. 
This includes propellant used by the lunar landers as well as 
that for the OTV's. Crews and cargos will all be launched on 
the Space Shuttle. 

Consecutive launches of the Shuttle were kept to at least 
6 week centers as were those of the unmanned tanker flights. 
These two different vehicles will use different launch facilities# 
so interference is not expected to be a problem. 

After the lunar oxygen and the reusable lander become available# 
the number of launches per lunar flight drops from two to approxi- 
mately one and one third. In some of these latter cases# it 
is assumed that the lunar crew will be launched to the Space 
Station on a regularly scheduled Space Station resupply mission. 
Except for these crews# this schedule does not include Space 
Station resupply or support of any operations other than the 
lunar base. 

The estimated manning levels for the lunar base are shown 
in Figure 5. This is an Eagle Engineering estimate based on 
the availability of housing and laboratory facilities. Even 
numbers are maintained so that work functions can be done in 
pairs for safety. For flight scheduling purposes# a six month 
tour of duty was assumed# and one third of the crew will be 
replaced at a time. 
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4.4 Lunar Space Transportation Systeir. 

A set of vehicles designed to perform the lunar space trans- 
portation function was defined and sized. The elements of the 
system were those defined in the JSC Lunar study {Reference 1). 

The system was designed to deliver a 17.5 metric ton unmanned 
payload modulo to the lunar surface, or to deliver a manned 
module plus an ascent vehicle to the surface. The 0T7's all 
return to low Earth orbit. It was assumed that man-rated acrobraking 
orbital transfer vehicles are available. 

The Delta-V budget for the sizing exercise is given in 
Table 3. 

The scaling laws for estimating inert weights of propulsive 
stages are given in Table 4. These were provided by JSC (Ref. 2) 
as an agreed upon representative set of inert weights. In addition 
to the inert weights, each propulsive stage was considered to 
have 2.5% of its propellant weight left at burnout for reserves 
and residuals. This was composed of 1% of the propellant as 
trapped and unavailable and 1.5% as hardware reserves for such 
items as mixture ratio errors, Isp variation, etc. Mission 
reserves are included in the delta V budget. 

The Expendable Lunar Lander was first sized to deliver 
the 17.5 metric ton base element from lunar orbit to the lunar 
surface. Then the AOTV* s were sized to deliver the fueled lander 
plus payload to lunar orbit using two stages and returning empty 
via aerobraking. The other elements were then sized to accordingly. 

The resultant set of elements of the lunar space transportation 
system ate given in Table 5. 

4.4.1 Sizing The OT^ - Multi-Stage Rationale 

The Aerobraking Orbital Transfer Vehicle COTV) along with 
the Shuttle, the Space Station, and the small OMV will be pre- 
existing elements of a generalized space transportation system. 
The OTV’s are sized initially for delivery and retrieval of 
satellites to Geosynchronous Earth Orbit (GEO) . 

Such an OTV is well suited to lunar transport since the 
delta V from the Space Station to GEO is almost exactly that 
from the Space Station to lunar orbit. Returning from the Moon 
with aerobraking actually takes less delta V than the came return 
from GEO. 

Lunar operations, however, generally require payloads in 
lunar orbit that are several times as large as the equivalent 
GEO payload, because half the mass in lunar orbit is lander 
weight. Therefore, an O’lV sized for GEO operations may be only 
half as large as one designed for single stage lunar operations. 
One solution is to use more than one OTV at a time for each 
lunar mission. 

If the OWs are designed to be “stacked" into a multi-stage 
vehicle, then almost any size payload can be delivered to almost 
any delta V desired (such as for high energy planetary missions) 
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Table 3 , Lunar Oporationa Delta V Budget 

The following in the Delta V budget for operating from 
a 500 km (270 n mi) Earth orbit (the Space Station orbit) to 
a 200 km (108 n mi) lunar orbit, with return to the original 
orbit via an aerobraking maneuver. 

The lunar landing is made from, and at launch roturna to 
the 200 km lunar orbit. 

The return aerobraking maneuver in targeted to an apogee 
150 km above the Space Station (resultant Earth orbit 25 X 650 km); 
the vehicle then circularizes at 650 km and waits for the correct 
phasing to begin the rendezvous sequence. 

Budget: 

Trans-Lunar Injection (TLI) » 3155 m/nec + g-loss 

Midcourse Correction ■ 60 m/soc 

Lunar Orbit Insertion (LOI) ■ 915 m/sec 

Trans-Earth Injection (TED « 915 m/scc 

flidcourse Correction » 60 m/sec 

Circularization after Aerobrake •» 160 m/sec 

Rendezvous “ 80 m/scc 


Lunar Descent 
Lunar Ascent 


2165 m/sec 
1920 m/sec 


g loss » 1635/ ( 1-9.86 T/W + 512 (T/W)2) for a single burn TLI 
and 1/3 of that for the two burn TLI option. T/W is the initial 
thrust to weight at the beginning of the trans-lunar injection. 


After the trans-lunar injection maneuver g losses are not 
significant. The thrust to weight (T/W) is improved by a factor 
of 2 during TLI (more than half the weight is expended during 
the first maneuver) while at the same time subsequent maneuvers 
are much smaller, lowering post-TLI losses to an insignificant 
level. 

This budget utilizes data from Apollo 11 (Ref. 3) augmented 
with in-house estimates by Eagle Engineering. The equation 
for g-losses was derived as part of the study. 
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Tabic 4, Space Transportation Vehicles Scaling Laws 

The inert weight for the Orbital Transfer Vehicles (OTV's) 
and the various propulsive elements of the lunar operations 
transportation system are given as follows: 

Stage Inert Weight =» ( A 4 n • Vfp) + • ^^aero 

(1 - -B) 

Where 

Wp o Stage Propellant Capacity (in kg). 

^^aero " the maximum amount of payload that will 
be carried through the acrobraking maneuver 
(in kg) . 

Xq b the acrobrakc mass fraction. . 

B .15 for this study. 

and: 

A “ 2279 kg# D = .04545 for cryogenic stages 

A B 2352 kg# B « .0228 for pump fed storable stages 

A = 2454 kg# D « .04253 for pressure fed storable stages 

The above are for space-based vehicles. For Lunar Landers 
an additional 2% of the maximum landed weight (including payload) 
must be added for landing gear. 

These data are from Reference 2. Sections 4.6 and 5.8 
examine the sensitivity of some of this study's conclusions 
to changes in some of these numbers# such as Isp and inert weight. 
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by Dimply atacking a sufficient number of stages. 

Lunar baoe operations provide enough traffic so that some 
OTV resizing ic justified and cost effective. The OTV's designed 
for GKO have tended to bo sized at around 30 metric tons of 
propellant (LO 2 /LH 2 ). The name basic vehicle could be sized 
to support the desired lunar operations in a two stage configuration 
simply by enlarging the propellant tanks by about 30%. This 
could be done for the JSC concept illustrated in this study 
(Fig. 0) without changing either the aeroshell or engines and 
with tanks that are still deliverable within the shuttle bay. 

Trying to enlarge the OTV to support lunar operations with 
single stages would require a new design. For this size range, 
two stage operations appear to bo more efficient than single 
stage. 

Consequently, the AOT\' was resized to perform the lunar 
mission model with two (tandem) stages. The result was a vehicle 
of 42 metric ton propellant capacity. 

4.4.2 Mission Scenarios 

The mission scenarios divide into two sets once lunar base 
construction begins. These are unmanned heavy delivery missions, 
and manned rotation/resupply missions. These are illustrated 
in Figures 7 and 8 respectively. 

The unmanned heavy delivery missions (Fig. 7) deliver the 
major base elements to the lunar surface. Two large aerobraking 
reusable OTV vehicles, used in tandem as a two stage rocket 
deliver the 17.5 metric ton base element, mounted on an Espendable 
Lander, to a 200 km lunar orbit. The lander then provides transport 
to the lunar surface where it remains (Fig. 9) . The OTV stage 
returns to earth at first opportunity. 

For a manned mission (Fig. 8) two OTV's deliver an OTV 
Manned Module (OHM) containing the crev/ plus an Expendable Lunar 
Lander loaded with a Lunar Lander Manned Module and an ascent 
stage all to lunar orbit. The OTV and OTV Manned Module remain 
in orbit while the lander descends to the lunar surface carrying 
the Lunar Lander Manned Module with crew and the ascent stage. 
After the appropriate mission stay time (7 to 14 days) the ascent 
stage returns the Lunar Lander Manned Module to lunar orbit. 
The vehicle performs a rendezvous with the OTV and the crew 
transfers back to the OTV Manned Module for return to Earth 
via aerobraking. The Expendable Lunar Lander, ascent stage, 
and the Lunar Lander Manned Module are all discarded. 

After lunar surface On production has begun, one or more 
reusable single stage LancTer/Launchers are delivered to the 
lunar surface. The scenario is then changed such that only 
the payloads and a large tank of liquid hydrogen fuel for the 
Lander is brought from earth orbit. 
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The Lander is kept on the lunar surface and provided with 
liquid oxygen (6/7 of the propellant weight) from the lunar 
oxygon plant. This reduces the trans-lunar transport requirement 
by nearly half. The OTV delivers the payload and a full 
tank to lunar orbit. The reusable Lander (R-LEH) then launches 
and rendezvous with the OTV. The payload, OTV and H 2 tank are 
transferred to the R-LEH and the OTV returns to Earth. The 
R-LEH lands and the H 2 tank is removed to a storage depot from 
where it is used to fuel the R-LEH for the next flight. 

A reusable Lunar Lander Manned Module (LLHH) is kept at 
the lunar base. For manned missions it is mounted on the R-LEH 
to transport personnel to and from the lunar surface. For a 
manned flight the OTV delivers crew in an OMH plus an H 2 tank 
and any extra payload to lunar orbit. The R-LEH with LLHH aboard 
launches to lunar orbit carrying the crew to bo rotated and 
rendezvous with the OTV. The crews each transfer from capsule 
to capsule and the payload and H 2 tank are transferred to the 
R-LEH. The R-LEH then lands with the replacement crew and the 
OTV returns to earth with the OKH and the returning personnel. 
An H2 tank is delivered for every R-LEH mission. 

The R-LEH, LLHH, and H 2 tank are illustrated in flight 
configuration in Figure 10. 

The OTV carrying the OHM is shown in Figure 11. Note the 
position of the OHM within the entry shadow of the aeroshell. 
All payloads and material carried through the aerobrake phase 
will be mounted in this position. 

4.4.3 Earth Launch Requirements 


Figure 12 shows the amount of material that must be delivered 
to the Space Station each year to support the given lunar base 
build-up scenario. Figure 13 shows the resultant build-up of 
material on the lunar surface. Note that the vast majority 
of the mass involved is LO 2 /LH 2 . This includes the propellant 
for the lunar lander as well as that for the OTV. Using the 
shuttle as a tanker to launch such massive amounts of cryogenics 
to orbit is neither prudent nor cost effective. At 25 metric 
tons per flight, 16 to 30 tanker shuttle launches a year would 
be required to support this effort. 

An Unmanned Launch Vehicle designed using shuttle elements 
(a shuttle derived unmanned launch vehicle or ULV) should be 
developed as a tanker. Such a vehicle with a stretched External 
Tank and lengthened Solid Rockets Boosters should be able to 
deliver a propellant depot module of about 100 metric tons propellant 
capacity. This would reduce the lunar base Earth launch requirements 
by between 12 and 22 launches per year at an annual savings 
. of from 1 to 2 billion dollars. In addition, the total launch 
rate is reduced to the much more manageable level of approximately 
— one per month rather than one every two weeks. 
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Figure 6 AOTV 
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Unmanned Lunar Mission Scenario 

1. Stack departs Space Station 
First stage burn 
3. Second stage burn 

First stage returns to Space Station 

5. Circularized in Lunar Orbit 

6. Expendable Lander places Cokmon Module on the lunar surface 

7. Second stage returns to Earth 

8. Aerobraking Earth orbit insertion 

9. Circularized above Space Station orbit 

10. Second stage returns to Space Station 


Figure 7 
Legend 




Manned Lunar Mission Scenario 

1. Stack departs Space Station 

2. Trans-lunar injection burn 

3. First stage returns to Space Station 

4. Second stage / Lander, and Manned Module insert into lunar orbit 

5. Lander descends 

6. Ascent stage departs lunar surface 

7. Ascent module rendezvous with second stage 

8. Second stage returns to earth with ascent module discarded 

9. Aerobraking 

10. Circularization above Space Station orbit 

11. Rendezvous with Space Station 


Figure 8 
Legend 








OTV w/Manned Module 


Figure 1 1 
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A second, but important factor is safety; the rick of many 
launches of a billion dollar manned Shuttle with a cargo bay 
full of cryogenic propellant. The loos of a ULV full of LO 2 /LH 2 
would be spectacular but not catastrophic. 

The largo 100 metric ton propellant units delivered by 
ULV could be plug-in-dopot units so that extensive propellant 
transfer from the tanker to the depot would not be required. 
Section 6.2 discusses propellant storage and transfer in m.ore 
detail . 

4.4.4 External Tank - Aft Cargo Compartment (ET-ACC) 

The first 16 or 17 lunar missions use an Expendable Lunar 
Lander that cannot readily be designed for delivery within the 
shuttle cargo bay. The flight frequency of those missions is 
high enough that assembly of the vehicle at the Space Station 
might produce an unreasonably heavy workload. In addition, 
the Shuttle payload bay threatens to become so seriously volume 
limited that an extra Shuttle launch per lunar mission becomes 
a real possibility. 

Over the last several years various studies have been carried 
out under the guidance of Marshall Space Flight Center (MSFC) 
on the possibility of an External Tank Aft Cargo Carrier (ET-ACC), 
a cargo space attached to the rear of the Shuttle External Tank 
to enable delivery of oversized cargo elements. This requires 
that the ET be carriec into a stable orbit and deorbited at 
a later time rather than dropped sub-orbitally as is nominally 
done. A pre-assemblod E-Lander can thus be launched, and the 
payload bay is free for other cargo. There is, however, a loss 
in shuttle payload capability of about 3 metric tons. 

The E-Lander design illustrated (Figure 9) fits within 
this aft cargo compartment. The number of flights (16) justifies 
the development cost of the ET-ACC and the savings in shuttle 
launches should more than pay for those development costs. 

An alternate solution would be to launch the E-Lander on 
the ULV flights. This did not manifest as nicely but may be 
more cost effective. 
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4.5 Impact of the Lunar Missions Upon the Growth Space Station. 
4.5.1 Summary 

During the 10 year period of lunar operations examined 
the Space Station supports 68 lunar sorties, 43 of them manned, 
requiring: 

0 102 launches - half of them Shuttles and half unmanned 

tanker launches. 

0 136 AOTV sorties. 

0 270 OMV sorties. 
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The Space Station must provide propellant storage and transfer 
facilities (propellant depot), assembly of the mission stack, 
payload checkout & integration into mission stacks, maintenance 
and checkout of vehicles stored on orbit (OTV's, OHV's, OHM's), 
flight control (rendezvous, proximity operations & docking), 
personnel billeting, and temporary payload storage. 

Hardware required to be added to the growth Space Station 
includes: 

0 Permanent basing (hangars, storage and shops) for 
4 OTV’s, 2 OHM’S and 2 OMV’s. 

0 Gantries and docks for preparing mission stacks, up 
to 40 meters in length, of 2 OTV’s plus a Lunar Lander, 
plus various manned and unmanned lunar cargo elements. 


0 A propellant depot for cryogenic LOo/LH^ propellant 
with capacity of at least 2 tanker units of 100 metric 
tons each. 

0 A propellant transfer capability to perform a measured 
propellant transfer from the depot to various vehicles 
in the mission stack at the assembly docks. A rate 
of 5 metric tons/per hour is required to complete 
transfer in one 24 hour period. 

O Temporary storage for lunar vehicles and 20 to 30 
tons of lunar payload. 

O An additional habitat module as housing for the additional 
Space Station crew and temporary billeting for 4 to 
6 transient lunar base personnel. 
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An cctlnated 20 hw o£ continuouo additional power 
with related or greater heat rejection. 10 kw depot 
cryogenic refrigeration, 5 kw for the extra habitat, 
and 5 kw or more for gantries. 

Space Station identified nanpower requirenento are 14 nanweeko 
per lunar sortie. This breaks down into 5 inanweckB of 0T7 support, 
5 manweekn stack assenbly & fueling, 1 raamfeek (average) for 
manned vehicle (OMM) support, and 3 manweeks for flight operations 
and 0!(V support. These operations require a minimum extra crow 
complement of 2 persons. This could be doubled by unidentified 
required tasks. 

4.5.2 Space Station Hardware Required. 

The lunar missions require 2 OTV’s per sortie while averaging 
one such sortie every eight weeks. A minimum of one extra OTV 
will be required for replacement to maintain a regular schedule. 
If two extras arc used, two stacks could be assembled simultaneously 
for those periods v;ith very compressed mission schedules. This 
gives rise to an operational OTV fleet size of 4. Such a fleet 
would also allow time for extensive scheduled maintenance and 
overhaul while still protecting against unscheduled flight cancel- 
lation. Schedule will be much more important in the support 
of a manned lunar base than in present STS operations. In addition 
to lunar missions, this fleet would be involved in planetary, 
GEO, and other missions. 

Similarly, at least 2 OJlll's are needed for schedule protection 
as well as for possible rescue operations. The small OKV units 
will be used up at a rapid rate and they will probably make 
the round trip to Earth at a fairly regular rate. However, 
at least 2 should be on station at all times. 

Permanent basing for these vehicles should include hangar 
facilities for meteoroid and orbital debris protection, thermal 
control, and routine mission preparation. Shop and maintenance 
equipment for a complete overhaul of the OTV vehicles and at 
least routine repair of the other vehicles will be necessary. 
The OHM'S and OHV's can be returned to earth for major repair 
but the OTV's would be too bulky for routine Shuttle transport. 

Gantries and docks will be needed for preparing mission 
stacks. These stacks will typically consist of 2 OTV's, a base 
element and an Expendable Lunar Lander. For the manned mission 
the base element will be replaced by a Lunar Lander Manned Module 
(LLIIM) on the lander and an OHM carried on the OTV. These stacks 
will be up to 40 meters long and when fueled mass as much as 
133 metric tons. 

A propellant depot for cryogenics propellant (LO 0 /LH 2 ) 
will be necessary. The proposed technique is 100 metric ton 
depot units launched on unmanned tankers. The depot would need 
the capacity to handle two of these units at once, since even 
a half emptied unit would have to be supplemented by a second 
full one before a lunar sortie could be supported. 
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The capability to transfer a measured amount of propellant 
from this depot to vehicles in the mated mission stack is an 
absolutely necessary requirement. Two OTV’s plus an Expendable 
Lander must be filled. Propellant transfer rates of 5 metric 
tons an hour are necessary in order to transfer the 98 tons 
in lens than one day. This rate might be relaxed none if necessary, 
but certainly by no more than a small factor. The mechanism 
for this amount and type of propellant transfer is not at all 
understood. The first American in-orbit propellant transfer 
experiments have been performed in the Shuttle only within the 
last two months. A practical engineering solution to efficient 
large scale propellant transfer in orbit is crucial to the use 
of the Space Station as an operations base. 

Temporary fitorage of lunar vehicles and 20 to 30 tons of 
lunar bound payload is necessary to allot/ the shuttle to be 
unloaded for return to Earth. Lander storage may be on the 
gantry arm and on the lunar bound mission stack. General lunar 
bound material, however, may be in storage at the Space Station 
for up to several months awaiting lunar transport. The high 
cost of Shuttle flights requires that we achieve as high a load 
factor as possible on each launch. This means that material 
manifested on several lunar flights will arrive at the Space 
Station at the same time. This becomes particularly true aHor 
the Reusable Lander becomes available and substantial extra 
payload can be carried on the manned sorties. 

An additional habitat module at the Space Station will 
be needed. There will be 2 to 4 more permanent crew members 
to house, and 4 to 6 transient lunar base personnel to be billeted. 
Lunar crews will generally arrive at the Space Station on the 
same shuttle flight that delivers the various other payload 
elements for the scheduled mission. They will be on station 
during final stack assembly and checkout, a period of perhaps 
a week. If problems of some sort (equipment malfunctions, solar 
flares, etc.) should delay the lunar departure past the available 
launch window, an additional nine day wait will be necessary. 
Returning crews must wait until a regularly scheduled launch 
occurs. At an estimated 100 million dollars per Shuttle launch 
it would not pay to mount a special flight just to save a few 
personnel from the tedium of a few weeks in orbit. The result 
is that there would be transient lunar crew members at the Space 
Station more than half of the time. 

Power modules for at least an additional 20 kw of power 
plus related rejection radiators are necessary to support these 
added elements. Eagle Engineering has estimated that from 4 
to 5 kw of refrigeration at each 100 metric ton propellant depot 
element will reduce the cryogenic boiloff losses to a negligible 
amount. A total of 10 kw will be required when two units are 
at the depot. The extra habitat will require 5 kw and another 
5 kw was allocated for cranes, gantries and shops. This latter 
may be underestimated especially for peak loads, but the average 
use is probably of this order. 
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4.5.3 Space Station Manpower and Functions Required. 

The schedule requires a lunar sortie every eight weeks 
on the average. Manpower estimates per lunar sortie includes 
the following: 

0 Total OTV turnaround and maintenance of 24 jrian days 
per lunar mission. 

- OTV turnaround operation - 70 manhours per OTV. 

- OTV scheduled maintenance - 70 manhours for every 
5 OTV sorties. 

“ OTV unscheduled maintenance - 90 manhours for 
every 10 OTV sorties. 

0 Traffic control » 8 nan days per lunar sortie - 4 
major arrivals/departuros requiring OHV sorties per 
lunar mission. Each will require 2 crew members for 
at least one shift or 2 man days each. 

0 Stack assembly - 3 or 4 days operations for 2 crew 
members - 8 nan days. 

0 Propellant transfer - 24 hours for 2 crew members 

- 6.,.inan g.ays. 

Total = 9 man weeks per 8 week period. 

This requires at least 2 extra crew members for identified tasks. 
This will probably at least double for unidentified tasks. 

4.5.4 AOTV Stack. 

The stack of two AOTV's carrying an Expendable Lunar Lander 
and a Common Base Element is illustrated in Figure 14 departing 
the Space Station. Note the OHV returning to the Space Station 
after having maneuvered the stack to a safe distance. The AOTV 
illustrated is the JSC concept in which the tankage and support 
structure is tucked inside the aerobrake shell and the engine 
thrust is applied edgewise. JSC estimates that such a design 
would yield structure weights as low as those anticipated for 
the inflatable aerobrake structures, while still giving the 
reliability, controllability, and longer lifetime of the rigid 
structures. 

The Space Station is shown in the background with the required 
hardware addition including two propellant depot elements in 
place. 
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AOTV Stack Departing Space Station 
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Quarantine Module 
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7. 

01V STACKING FACILITY 

Growth Space Station 

8, 

AOTV Hangar 


Figure 14 
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4.5.5 Timelines for Space Station Capabilities. 

No real Space Station requirements were posed by the unmanned 
exploration prior to the base construction start-up in 2005, 
so this period was not examined in detail. These early unmanned 
operations could be flown from the shuttle using expendable 
Centaur class vehicles if necessary. 

The fully mature capability for lunar operations, however, 
needs to be in place at tiie beginning of the lunar base build-up 
in 2005. The development of these capabilities in a reasonably 
gradual manner needs to be addressed in the context of other 
scheduled developments. 
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4.6 Sensitivity Studies. 

A brief analysis of the sensitivity of costa and operational 
requirecentn to changes in vehicle pcrtocrcancc parameters (Ir.p, 
inert weights, and thrust* was perforned to see if any significant 
changes resulted. OTv? rocket engine lup was increased from 
455 sec effective to 460 sec effective. Inert weight was reduced 
by a third and thrust was doubled. The result, even when all 
three were done together, was a redaction in the nunber of unsanned 
tanker launches by a fourth (or cavings of one to two launcheo 
pec yeac)» but little or no change in any of the other operations. 
At an estimated tanker launch cost of 133 nillion dollars per 
launch over a ten year period thin amounts to an average annual 
cavings of 173 million dollars. This is not a trivial sun and 
is well worth pursuing. Half of these savings can bo obtained 
through the Isp increase to 480 seconds, an improvement considered 
easily achievable. However, when one considers that the total 
averaoe annual launch cost is 1.17 billion dollars, and that 
the rest of the ojxjrations are basically unchanged, it is obvious 
that the scale of the operations and cost has been only Doderately 
affected. 

The same comments hold true when propellant losses and 
storage problems are considered. It is accepted that for vehicle 
and storage elements of the size considered over the periods 
of time involved (two or three weeks for the OTV's and two or 
three months for the depot), that losses can be kept to a few 
percent. Again such percentages, while they represent a fairly 
large sum of money, are Cu2X a critical percentage of the total, 
either in costs or in operational complexity. 

4.7 ether Schemes 

A conservative straight-forward approach was taken with 
this study. The only unconventional assumptions were tne use 
of aorobraking and lunar produced oxygen for the Lunar Lander. 
This approach will support the lunar operations at an average 
launch cost of slightly over one billion dollars per year, 
fio costing was performed on the other elements used for transport 
but it is to be expected that these launch costs will be the 
bulk or the actual transportation costs. 

Other schemes for lunar operations have been proposed and 
more will undoubtedly develop in the future. Some of these 
may offer significant performance gains and, if they are not 
overly constrained operationally, may prove to be superior. 

Generally, performance gains are obtained at the cost of 
operational flexibility, but for a large, long terra project 
such as the lunar base it may well pay to give up some general 
capability and more fully optimize for the special lunar missions. 

For example. Dr. Buzz Aldrin has proposed a scheme whereby 
the outbound vehicle rendezvous with the Lunar Lander in a free 
return trans-lunar orbit rather than in low lunar orbit. The 







have to brake in and out of lunar orbit. AlnOi such a cyutca 
nay have the potential of ningle-ataqc opcrationn fron the nhuttle 
so that the Space Station ac&ist in not required. However* 
balanced against this ia the difficulty of porforning a rundcsvouo 
in a trana-lunar orbit and the potential locsea of adding one 
note conatraint (the trana-lunar orbit) to a given flight. 
Such conatrainta usually create a performance loss. 

The efficacy of many such propocals will in part depend 
upon which flight techniquea are developed to atate-of-the-ar t 
within the next twenty yearn. 




5.0 Planetary Minsiona 

5.1 Introduction 

The five planetary aiaaiona ahown in Table 6 were exanined 
to deternine their ir.pacta on the growth Space Station. Table 
7 aunnarizen their ir.pacta on the Space Station. Thie act of 
ntisaiona* including three aar.plc returna and two orbitcr/probeo. 
wan choaen to ohow how the Sjsace Station/Peuaablo-OTV inf raatructuro 
night enable nore anbitioua planetary exploration and alao to 
oxaraine how the uae of thio OTV inf raatructure for planetary 
exploration would affect the growth configuration of the Space 
Station. This set of nissiona ic an example sot and not a proposed 
addition to the NASA planetary exploration program. The current 
core missions, proposed by the Solar System Exploration Committee 
of the NASA Advisory Council* (reference 7) are designed for 
single shuttle launch and have negligible impact on the Space 
Station. 

The five missions studied illustrate what can be done with 
single and two-stage space-based CTV s designed under the groundrules 
of Section 3.0 and the rationale of 4.4.1. 

5.2 Mission Design 

Conceptual designs and in some cases detailed weight statements 
for all of the spacecraft and missions existed prior to this 
study. Delta V*s were taken from previous work in some cases* 
and calculated in a few. Table 8 summarizes the orbital mechanics 
data for each of the missions. The sections on individual missions 
provide references and spacecraft weight statements (Tables 
15 through 19) . 

Using the level of detail available, mass and burn histories 
were prepared for the individual missions. Table 9 shows the 
nass/burn history of each of the five missions from the 
trans-planotary* midcourse burn on. The midcourse mass before 
burn in the last part of Table 9* plus adapters and other jetsam* 
must be carried to the requited C 3 . This weight is fundamentally 
the planetary spacecraft that the OTV must launch. 

We assume that a space-based* reusable* aerobr aked-OTV 
system with many other users is available. Such a system would 
not be built only for planetary missions. A 42 metric ton propellant 
OTV' design (see figure 6 ) was used. Section 4.4.1 discusses 
the rationale for this particular size and configuration. The 
desired mode of operation of this system would bo a single-stage 
launch fro.m LEO and an aerobraked return of the OTV to the Space 
Station. This mode of operation is applied to each of the five 
missions in Table 10. Table 10 shows that the Kopff, Ceres* 
and Titan missions require over 42 metric tons of propellant 
and therefore cannot be flown in the single-stage* aerobraked-return 
mode. A second set of calculations at the bottom of Table 10 
shows that the Titan mission can be flown with a single* 42 
metric ton stage if the aerobrake is removed and the OTV does 



TABLE 6 

PLW.-EEARY MISSIWS PERPa'?:-7UX2 SL7KARY 



C3 

of 

OW* 

Payload 
out of 
LED 

LED Tbtal 
Departure 
Mass 

(7IV 

Propellant 

Load 

Propellant 
+ Payload 
(Lift Roq.; 


(kn/sec)^ 


metric 

tons 

metric 

tons 

metric 

tons 

metric 

tons 

Kars Sicrple 
Return 

9.0 

1 Stage 
Reusable 

8.89 

44.03 

27.76 

36.65 

Kopff Sasple 
l^turn 

60.7 

2 Stage, 
1st Stage 
Returns 

8.38 

92.49 

71.51 

79.89 

Ceres Sample 
Return 

9.9 

2 Stage, 
1st Stage 
Returns 

43.57 

131.59 

75.47 

119.04 

Re rear/ 
Orbiter 

18.7 

1 Stage 
Reusable 

5.63 

41.62 

28.90 

34.53 

Titan PtdbocJ 
Saturn Orbiter 

50.5 

1 Stage 
Expendible 

6.34 

53.54 

41.81 

48.15 


“ Isp = ‘1S5.4 sec,, all stages have a total propellaot capacity of 42 metric tons. 
A = 3,731 kg, B = .0765. Stages that da not return have the aerobrake teroved. 
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TA3LK 7 

PlAVEriftRir KISSICSt’S IF'O’ACrS ai the space SIATICN 


a„ 

h 


n ; P«iuircrncnt3 

1 

I o Space Station Hardware Rexj. 

Mars 

Sa:tPie 

Return 

Kopff 

Sanple 

Return 

Ceres 

Sanple 

Return 

Mercury 

Orbiter 

Titan, 

Probes? 

Saturn 

Orbiter 







1 Ito. of OIV's Expended 

I (not returned) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

i Ito. of OIV Eefurb. Kits 

-j 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Gantry to stack two stages 


i^cs 

yes 



V~\ 

Clieckout equip, for two stage 
'j stack 


yes 

i*es 



Quarantine ^todule 

.1 

yes 

yes 

yes 



3 Additicral power, KW 

4 Additional thetral control, 

'j no. of standard nodules 

Vj 

H o Space Station Panhoucs Roq. 

5 

5 

5 



1 

1 

1 



OIV Eefurbishnent 

52 

103 

103 

52 

52 

Aerobtake Reroval 


21 

21 


21 

V OlV/Payload Integration & C/0 

11 

21 

21 

11 

11 

Fuel, Release, and Launch 

; 

24 

36 

36 

24 

24 

y Fendez/Retrieve OTV using 0^!V 

12 

12 

12 

12 


; Shuttle Rendez/Payload Rcjnoval 

3 

2 

12 

2 

2 

, ULV Fuel Delivery 

7 

17 

18 

7 

10 

^ Sanple Retrieval using 

8 

8 

B 



Sample Analysis £> Shipment 

i ■ i * 

24 

16 

16 



11 1 . Total Mission Manhours 

138 

Ws 

2A1 

106 

119 
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TADLE 8 

Suimry of Delta V/Cj Kcquirarxints 


Mission C 3 

0 

V 

Infinity 

Burn from Launch Time 

200nm LDO Date Enrcutc 

Docl. 

launch 

Rend. Mid-Crs Earth 
Delta V Correctn Return 

Earth 

Insertion 

(krvsec)* 

km/sec 

kj-r/sec 

days 

deg. 

km/sec 

km/sec 

fco^'scc 

km/scc 

Mars saiiple 
return 

Ii:xr.inal case 

9 

3 

3.59 

11/18/96 304 Out 
401 Stay 
326 Return 

30.58 

0.125 

0.2 

2.027 

1.929 

Mars sample 
return 
Worst case 

10 

3.16 

3.63 

11/1/96 


0.115 

0.2 

2.2 

1.929 

Kopff sa.-T^)lc 
return 

80.662 

8.98 

6.41 

7/12/03 1,298 Out 5.27 

50 Stay 
854 Return 

1.651 


3.047 

0.213 

^Sercury 
orbiter 
Best case 

18.7 

4.32 

4.01 

6/30/94 859 Out 

18 

3.38 

0.15 


“■ 

Mercury 
orbiter 
Worst case 

27.4 

5.23 

4.38 

11/18/94 900 Cut 

28 

3.96 

0.15 



Ceres sample 
return with 
hVars assist 

9.859 

3.14 

3.63 

10/29/54 1,654 Out 31.734 
30 Stay 
375 Return 

3.829 

0.481 

5.292 

0.213 

Titan Prol'e/ 
Saturn Orbiter 
DVEGA Traj. 

50.537 

7.11 

5.30 

4/29/93 2,666 Out - 

•13.005 

2 

0.773 

■ 



t 

I 









r ' 


t? 

f? 


}# TABLE 9 

> PASS HISTOICf AFTER C7IV SEPARAXia^ 



Mission 

Kars 

Mars 

Fx)pff 

I5crcury 

Mercury 

Ceres 

Titan 



Sample 

SaOTle 

Sample 

Orbiter 

Orbiter 

Sample 

Probe/ 



Return 

Return 

Return 

Dost 

ivorst 

Return 

Saturn 

■ji 

> 


Nomin^^l 

Worst 


Case 

Case 


Orbiter 


o Earth Orbit 








■';i 

Insertion 








'i 

i 

Delta V» km/scc 1.929 

1.929 

0.213 

- 

- 

0.213 

- 

i 

-•4 

Isp, sec 

290 

290 

230 

- 

- 

230 

- 


lartida 

0.82 

0.82 

0.9 

- 

- 

0.9 

- 

■^X 

Mass before 








Cfk 

burnr kg 

125.02 

125.02 

102.22 

— 

— 

102.22 

- 


Propellant 








■M 

used/ kg 

61.51 

61.51 

9.20 

•• 

— 

9.20 

— 

'k' 

-■k 

Mass after 








. sr 

burn/ kg 

63.50 

63.50 

93.02 

— 

— 

93.02 

— 


0 Trans-Earth 









Injection 








■i: 

Delta V, loVsec 2.027 

2.2 

3.047 

- 

- 

5.292 

- 


Isp/ sec 

290 

290 

298 

- 

- 

310 

- 

'•'h 

t 

:r~ 

Lczitda 

0.87 

0.87 

0.85 

- 

- 

0.97 

- 

'X 

Mass before 








f 

burn/ kg 

722 

785 

3/993 

— 

— 

7/241 

— 

. 

Propellant 









used/ kg 

368 

422 

2/584 

— 

— 

5,968 

— 

i ■ 

Mass after 








Ir^ 

burn/ kg 

354 

362 

1/410 



1,273 
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TftBLE 9 (Continued) 

HASS raSTOKY AFTER OTV SEPARATION 


Mission 

Mars 

Mars 

Kopff 

Mercury 

Mercury 

Ceres 

Titan 


Stcrple 

Scnple 

Sa^le 

Orbitcr 

Orbiter 

Ssnplc 

Pretoe/ 


Return 

Return 

Return 

Best 

Worst 

Return 

Saturn 


t^snincil 

Worst 


(isse 

Cine 


(Arbiter 


o Plarffitary 
Ifendezvous/ 
Insertion 


De.^ta V, kro/nec 

0.125 

0.125 

1.651 

3.38 

3.95 

3.829 

2.00 

Isp» £SC 

310 

310 

293 

298 

293 

310 

293 

lanioda 

0.82 

0.82 

0.87 

0.87 

0.87 

0.9 

0.87 

Mass before 
burn, kg 

8,204 

8,270 

8,376 

5,306 

7,647 

35,494 

4,515 

Propellant 
used, kg 

330 

333 

3,612 

3,634 

5,671 

26,120 

2,236 

Mass after 
burn, kg 

7,874 

7,937 

4,765 

1,672 

1,976 

10,374 

2,280 

o Hidcourse Burn(s) 








Delta V, km/sec 

0.2 

0.2 

0 

0.15 

0.15 

0.481 

0.773 

Isp, sec 

310 

310 

298 

298 

298 

310 

298 

Lerrbda 

0.82 

0.82 

0.87 

0.87 

0.87 

0.9 

0.87 

Mass before 
burn, kg 

8,894 

9,635 

8,376 

5,629 

8,112 

43,570 

6,344 
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TABLE 10 

SINGLE STAGE 01%'' S 




;.I 

ri 
i * 

Mission 

Mars 

Sastple 

Return 

IJominal 

Etirs 

Ssrple 

Return 

Worst 

Kopff 

Sample 

Return 

Etercury 

Orbiter 

Best 

Cise 

Mercury 

Orbiter 

Worst 

Case 

Ceres 

Sample 

Return 

Titan 

Probe/ 

Saturn 

Orbiter 

Y 

o LED Departure, 
■*Any of these s 
will requite a 

42 metric ton irax propellant single stage OTV with acrobrolte 
tages showing irore than 42,000 kg of propellant 
2nd stage and the numbers here should bo disregarded 

.'j 

■'i 

i 

Delta V, kir/sec 3.59 

3.63 

6.41 

4.01 

4.38 

3.63 

5.30 

A 

1 

Finite burn 
loss, tar/sec 

0.1 

0.1 

1.4 

0.06 

0.07 

0.35 

1.4 

■it 

1 
'- ^ 

■Tjt. Delta V, 
ten/sec 

3.69 

3.73 

7.81 

4.07 

4.45 

3.98 

6.70 

i 

[|o 

M; 

Return Delta V, 
kn/sec 1.45 

1.50 

6.19 

1.89 

2.32 

1.78 

4.91 

Isp, sec 

455.4 

455.4 

455.4 

455.4 

455.4 

455.4 

455.4 


Mass at return 
burn, kg 9,712 

9,823 

28,045 

10,715 

11,803 

10,459 

21,070 


Return Prop. , 
kg 

2,604 

2,795 

21,017 

3,687 

4,775 

3,431 

14,042 

'v. 

Outbound 
Mass before 
burn, kg 

44,031 

46 ,466 

214,204 

41,619 

55,116 

133,702 

125,755 

■si 

Propellant 
used, kg 

24,398 

25,941 

♦ 

173,304 

24,512 

34,195 

* 

77,634 

* 

95,799 

S' 1 

I 

Mass after 
burn, kg 

19,634 

20,524 

40,900 

17,107 

20,921 

56,068 

29,956 

•fi 

}j 

0 LEO Departure, 42 retric ton nax propellant single stage OIV, no aerobrcike 
no return, delta Vs and other parameters the same as returned vehicles 

j(. ' 

'.2 * 

■,i 

Inert OIV trass, 
kg 5,243 

5,243 

5,243 

5,243 

5,243 

5,243 

5,243 

v'* « 

Ojtbound 
Mass before 
burn, kg 

33,687 

35,757 

80,636 

27,811 

37,096 

120,818 

53,541 

Si 

m 

Propellant 
used, kg 

18,666 

19,963 

65,240 

16,380 

23,016 

70,153 

40,787 

1 

Mass rfter 
burn, kgms 

15,021 

15,794 

15,397 

11,432 

14,081 

50,665 

12,754 


( 
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not return. More calculation has ;lso shown that this Titan 
mission can be flown with a 42 metric ton OTV with the aerobrake 
on, if no OTV return is required. 

The Kopff and Ceres missions still require too much propellant 
and must either use additional propellant tanks, with total 
capacity in the 70 metric ton range, on a single stage or a 
second stage. Table 11 shows the mass breakdown for the two 
stage LEO launch of the Kopff and Cores missions. Both OTV 
stages retain their aerobrakes, but only the first stage returns. 
Return of the second stages requires over 42 metric tons of 
propellant in each case. OTV's at or near the end of their 
useful life could be used for the second stages on these missions 
and for the single stage of the Titan mission. 

Table 12 shows the mass breakdown for a single-stage ex- 
pendable "rubber" OTV. These OTV's, though not really options, 
give an idea of the mass of a design optimized for a single 
given mission. A small kick stage would probably be used to 
further reduce launch mass on the Kopff and Ceres missions. 

Table 13 summarizes the Earth launch requirements for each 
mission in terms of Shuttle and ULV loads required. The hardware 
required for each mission, except for the Ceres sample return, 
is in the range of 20 to 40 % of a shuttle load to the Space 
Station orbit. The number of Shuttles required to carry hardware 
only, and propellant only, and the number of ULV's required 
to carry propellant only are all tabulated. Figure 15 is a 
bar chart of the Earth launch requirements for payloads and 
propellants. This is shown for shuttle only missions 
because the number of missions required to support planetary 
flights do not justify the development of ULV. It is likely 
however, that if the OTV infrastructure postulated exists, a 
ULV to fuel the OTV will also exist, paid for by some program 
other than the planetary. 

Table 14 shows all the constants used to size the planetary 
mission OTV's. These come from reference 2 and Eagle Engineering 
estimates. 
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TABLE 11 
TWO STAGE CnV's 


Mission 

Kars 

Mars 

Kopff 

Mercury 

Mercury 

Ceres 

Titan 


Sample 

Sample 

Sample 

Or biter 

Orbiter 

Sample 

Probe/ 


Return 

Return 

Return 

Best 

litorst 

Return 

Saturn 


Nominal 

Worst 


Case 

Case 


Orbiter 


o IJX) Departure, two stage CTV, 
each with 42,000 kg prop, capacity and an aorobrake. 
Oily the 1st stage returns. 

2nd Stage 


Delta V, kn/sec n/a 

n/a 

6.17 n/a 

n/a 

2.72 

Isp, sec 


455.4 


455.4 

Tanks, & engines, 
kg 


5,243 


5,243 

Hass before 
burn, kg 


55,739 


90,885 

Propellant 
used, kg 


40,950 


40,950 

Mass after 
burn, kg 


14,789 


49,935 

1st Stage 
Delta V, km/sec 


1.64 


1.26 

Return Delta V, 
kir/sec 


0.365 


0.365 

Isp, sec 


455.4 


455.4 

I'5ass at return 
burn, kg 


7,626 


7,626 

Return prop. , 
kg 


598 


598 

^Sass before 
burn, kg 


92,489 


131,591 

Propellant 
used, kg 


28,218 


32,079 

Mass after 
burn, kg 


64,270 


99,512 

Total OlV Prop, 
loaded, 1st & 
2nd stages, kg 


71,510 


75,467 
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12 

SDCLE STAGE "RUBBER" OIV 


Mission 

Mars 

Sample 

Return 

Nominal 

Mars 

Sarple 

Return 

Worst 

Kopff 

Sample 

Return 

Mercury 

Orbicer 

Bast 

Case 

Itercury 

Orbiter 

Vforst 

Case 

Ceres 

Sample 

Return 

Titan 

Probe/ 

Saturn 

Orbiter 

LBO Doparture 

Ito aerobraJce# no stage return 
single stage rubber OTV 






Delta V» kn/sec 

3.59 

3.63 

6.41 

4.01 

4.38 

3.63 

5.30 

Isp, sec 

455.4 

455.4 

455.4 

455.4 

455.4 

455.4 

455.4 

LcCTbda 

0.86 

0.86 

0.86 

0.86 

0.86 

0.86 

0.86 

Mass before 
burn, kg 

25,997 

28,473 

74,574 

18,568 

30,156 

123,438 

33,722 

Propellant 
used, kg 

14,350 

15,842 

56,804 

10,998 

18,829 

68,602 

23,418 

Hass after 
burn, kg 

11,648 

12,631 

17,770 

7,570 

11,328 

54,836 

10,304 



TABLE 13 

LWJNQl RBQUIRE2ENTS 


Mission Mars 

Kars 

Kopff 

Mercury 

Mercury 

Ceres 

Titan 

Sample 

Sample 

Sample 

Orbitor 

Orbiter 

Sample 

Probe/ 

Return 

Return 

Return 

Best 

Worst 

Return 

Saturn 

Ncminal 

W’orst 


Case 

Case 


Orbiter 

Summary of Launch RequirementSr 






from the surface 







Shuttle only scenario 







Shuttle capacity, 
less ASE, kg 25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

(55,000 lbs) 






' Total hardware to 
be launched,kg 9,312 

10,052 

8,523 

5,779 

8,262 

43,668 

6,492 

hto. of Shuttles req. 
for hardware 0.37 

0.40 

0.34 

0.23 

0.33 

1.75 

C.26 

Total L02/H2 to 
be launched,kg 27,759 

29,455 

71,510 

28,904 

39,945 

75,467 

41,807 

Reusable 

Reusable 

2 Stage 

Reusable 

Reusable 

2 Stage hton-reuse 

1 stage 

1 stage 


1 stage 

1 stage 

1 

stage 

Tankage for 

L02/H2, kg 1,262 

1,339 

3,250 

1,314 

1,815 

3,430 

1,900 

No. of Shuttles req. 
for L02/H2 1.16 

1.23 

2.99 

1.21 

1.67 

3.16 

1.75 

Total No. of 
Shuttles req. 1.53 

1.63 

3.33 

1.44 

2.00 

4.90 

2.01 

Shuttle Derived Vehicle ' 

(ULV) 






Available to carry LCX/H2 






Capacity of ULV, 
kg 113,636 

113,636 

113,636 

113,636 

113,636 

113,636 

113,636 

(250,000 

lbs) 






No. of ULV's req. 
for L02/12 0.24 

0.26 

0.63 

0.25 

0.35 

0.66 

0.37 


* This includes cill propellants for the planetary spacecraft cind launch adapters. 
It does not include the OTVs which are assumed to be space based. 
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TABI£ 14 
OIV aXTISTAfiTS 


Mission 

Mars 

Mars 

Kopff 

Mercury’ 

Mercury 

Ceres 

Titan 


Sample 

Sample 

Sample 

Orbiter 

Orbiter 

Sample 

Probe/ 


Return 

Return 

Return 

Best 

Worse 

Return 

Saturn 


Ncminal 

W’orst 


Case 

Case 


Orbitei 


o Onv Constraints, Ibtal dry irass = A + B* (Propellant Weight) 
A = A1+A2, B=B1 + B2 + B3 + B4 


Al, Basic, kg 

2,284 

2,284 

2,284 

2,284 

2,284 

2,284 

2,284 

A2, Aerobrake, 
kg 

1,447 

1,447 

1,447 

1,447 

1,447 

1,447 

1,447 

A, Total, kg 

3,731 

3,731 

3,731 

3,731 

3,731 

3,731 

3,731 

Bl, Basic 

0.04545 

0.04545 

0.04545 

0.04545 

0.04545 

0.04545 

0.04545 

B2, Aerobrake 

0.00805 

0.00805 

0.00805 

0.00805 

0.00805 

0.00805 

0.00805 

E3, Residuals 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

B4, Mixture ratio & 

Isp variation 0.015 

0.015 

0.015 

0.015 

0.015 

0.015 

0.015 

B, Total 

0.0785 

0.0785 

0.0785 

0.0785 

0.0785 

0.0785 

0.0785 

Max allowable 
propellant, kg 

42,000 

42,000 

42,000 

42,000 

42,000 

42,000 

42,000 
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5.3 Hare Sar.ple Return 
5.3.1 General Description 

The Marn Sanple Return Hinsion (Kovenbor» 1996 launch) 
will provide dor iiled pont-Viking exploration of Harn — including 
interior# surface, and atnosphoric ntudieo. In addition, it 
Will provide intcnnivo study of local areas and return unster- 
ilizcd Martian Kanplcs to Earth orbit for analycio. The canples 
Will bo selected based on local studies and will require a "rover* 
for actual sarr.pl ing. Specific objectives arc; 

o Return samples for analysis of chronology, olcnental 
and isotopic chemistry, mineralogy and petrology 
and the search for current and fossil life. 

o Intensive local studies to determine mineralogy, 
petrology, chemistry of materials, chronology 
of geologic processes, distribution and 
abundances of volatiles and surface interaction 
with atmosphere and radiation. 

o Study of the structure and circulation of the 
Martian atmosphere. 


o Study of the structures and dynamics of the Martian 
interior. 

o Mapping the global chemical and physical char- 
acteristics. 

o Investigate magnetic fields and solar v/ind inter- 
actions. 

Figure 16 shows the mission scenario and Table 6 shows 
the Earth doparture/OT/ weights. The Mars Sample Return spacecraft 
consists basically of an Orbitor and a Lander. Upon arrival 
at Mars, the Lander and the Orbiter, which are connected, use 
aerobraking and a periapsis burn to insert into an elliptical 
orbit. After orbit insertion, the Lander separates from the 
Orbiter to deorbit while the Orbiter circularises at 560 KH. 

The Lander consists of a .Mars Lander .Module (HLH) carrying 
the .Mars Rendezvous Vehicle (HRV) , which will later carry the 
sample back to the Orbiter, with its Mars Ascent Boost Module 
(HAvBM) , and the Mars Rover, which will collect the samples to 
be returned. After landing, the MLM deploys the Rover which 
is guided from Earth in its search for samples. The Rover deposits 
the sar.ple in the Sample Canister Assembly (SCA) which will 
eventually be returned to Earth orbit. 

/\fter the Rover has collected the samples it returns to 
the MLM. The SCA with its 5 kg cample is then transferred to 



the KRV with a crano-like “cchanien on the HLM. Th-* cterilized 
oolid tockctc on the MRV and MADM booster are used for launch 
into Mats orbit. Once the HRV achieves orbit the Mars Orbitcr 
Vehicle (MOV) naneuvers to rendezvous with it. 

The Orbiter# known as the Mars Orbit Vehicle (MOV) contains 
the Earth Return Vehicle (ERV). The ERV in turn houses the 
Earth Orbit Capsule (EOC) which orbits Earth waitin'! to be picked 
up for processing at the Space Station. 

After the docking in Mars orbit of the MOV with the MRV, 

the Sample Canister is placed into the Earth Orbit Capsule. 

This is its final position for return to the Earth Space Station. 
When this transfer has been completed, the Earth Return Vehicle, 

detaches from the MRV and MOV. The ERV protects the EOC with 

the SCA during the trans-Earth voya<je and is jettisoned just 
before arrival. The EOC first inserts into Earth orbit, and 
then carries and protects the SCA and sample while they arc 
waiting to bo picked up by an OW (Orbit Transfer Vehicle) o- 
OMV (Orbit Maneuvering Vehicle). This general description was 
derived from references 4 and 5. 

5.3.2 Spacecraft Mass Estimates 

As described previously, the Mars Sample Return spacecraft 
consists of several discrete modules. The weights of these 
modules are given in Table 15. The summary separates the spacecraft 
into three systems; Earth Return System; Lander/ Rendezvous 
System and Orbi ter/Ear th Departure Systems. 

The Earth Return System includes the Sample Canister, Earth 
Orbit Capsule and the Earth Return Vehicle. The Lander/Rendezvous 
Vehicle includes the Mars Lander Module and the Mars Rendezvous 
Vehicle along with the MABM booster. The Or biter/Earth Departure 
System is the Mars Orbit Vehicle which serves as the Earth Departure 
System as well. 

A separate section is included for miscellaneous adapters 
which includes the departure bioshield and the adapter for the 
Orbital Transfer Vehicle for insertion into trans-Mars orbit 
from Low Earth Orbit. 

This mass properties information was derived from Reference 

5. 


5.3.3 Del ta Vs 

The Delta Vs used for the Mars sample return mission also 
come from reference 5. The baseline trajectory includes an 
aerocaptute into Mars orbit, a perigee raising maneuver, a lender 
deployment, a circularization maneuver, a Mars orbit rendezvous 
with the sample carrying ascent stage, trans-Earth injection 
of the sample and carrier, and propulsive earth orbit insertion 
into an orbit from which the Space Station can capture the sample 
with the OMV or OTV. The sample is inserted into a 280 km perigee. 
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Mars Sample Returu Scenario 

1. Stack leaves Space Station 

2. Trans-Mars Injection 

3. First stage returns 
Trans-I-Vars voyage 

3. Aerccapture an'j Mars Oruit Insertion 

6. Jettison MOV aeroshell 

7. Lander and orb iter separate 

8. Lander enters Mars atmosphere 

9. Landing on martian surface 

10. Collect samples 
n. Launch from I-Urs 

12. Mars Rendezvous Vehicle injection into M\rs orbit 

13. Mars Orb iter Vehicle manuevers to rendezvous with Mi^7 

14. Trans-Earth injection 

15. Trans-Earth voyage 

16. Earth Orbit Capsule insertion into Earth orbit 

17. Q’-iV RENDZVOUS with EOC 

18. Ol'W RETURNS EOC with SA.MPLE TO SPACE STATION QUARANTINE MODULE 

Figure 16 
Legend 





12 hour period orbit. The Kars departure date can be picked 
so that the arrival plane coincides with any desired node. The 
arrival can thus be planned for the desired Space Station node 
biased for nodal regression during the rendezvous sequence. 
The worst case Mars departure delta V penalty for achieving 
the desired node is approximately 10% (ref. 4). 

References 4 and 6 discuss the window and delta V ranges 
associated with Space Station OTV departure and Earth orbit 
arrival. Two opportunities for in plane departure occur every 
50 days due to nodal regression of the Space Station plane. 
The worst departure delta V penalty from the Space Station orbit 
is less than 2% of the minimum delta V for the 1996 mission 
opportunity (ref. 4) . 

Table 8 shows the delta V*s of interest for Space Station 
impact purposes. Table 8 delta Vs and spacecraft weights feed 
into Table 9 where the LEO departure weight is determined. 
There are some delta Vs in the Mars mission, ouch as lander 
deorbit, landing, and ascent burns, and Mars orbiter circularization 
and rendezvous maneuvers that are book-kept in the weight 
statements. 

The Mars Sample Return Mission has been well studied and 
good orbital mechanics data is available. Several trade studies 
of various mission scenarios have also been conducted and are 
in process as of this date. 

5.3.4 Space Station Impacts 

Figure 17 shows a Hars Sample Return Vehicle being mated 
to an OTV at the Space Station. Table 7 summarizes the impacts. 
The major impact on the Space Station of mission departure is 
the OTV turnaround and payload integration. An OTV must be 
refurbished, the payload mated, the stack roust be checked out, 
fueled, released, and launched. The returning OTV must be re- 
trieved. A tanker must be docked to replenish fuel supplies. 
Table 7 shows an estimate of manhours on-orbit required to do 
all this. Sections 6.2, 6.3, and 6.5 provide more information 
on these impacts. 

Retrieval of the returned sample will cause the greatest 
impact on the station. A Biological Quarantine Module will 
be added to the Station to handle and repackage the returned 
sample for shipment to Earth on a shuttle. The Quarantine Module 
is an environmentally isolated module in which the sample can 
be packaged in a biologically disaster-proof container for shipment. 
Some minimal testing can also be done in the Quarantine Module. 
Section 6.4 discusses the Quarantine Module in more detail. 
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Mars Samplc Return Spacecraft - OTV Mating 

1 . AO TV 

2. Mars Sai-iple Return Spacecraft (inside aeroshell) 

3. OTV Hangar 

4. Mobile RMS 

OSM (propellant storage modules) 

Figure 17 
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TABLE 15 Kars Sanple Return Hi 


Description Item 


EARIH RETURN SYSTCKS 

SA^5PLE CAIJISIER ASSEraLSf 

SCA 15.0 

SAMPLE 5.0 

TOTAL SCA 

EARTH CnuIT CAPSULE 

C0t‘-2'SJNICf»TICNS 1 .6 

pavER AssasLy 3.8 

THERMAL OCNTROL 3.0 

SRM IGNITER ASSEMBLY 0.3 

GRAPPLIN3 & REOCVERY 1.2 

SCA fDNITOR TO 

Oan’ACT ASSEMBLY 1.4 

BUS SIRUCIURE 10.2 

OCVEH ASSEEBLY 2.4 

IffiaiANISES (HISC.) 0.7 

RETEEOTCN PINS 0.6 

SUBTOTAL 

OCETTIICEMCY 4.8 

VDJ. TOTAL (DRY) 

+ SCA 20.0 

TOTAL 

EARTH ORBIT INSERTICN PROP.: 

SRM PROraLLANTT (3 SK-B) 61.5 
SRi-1 STRUCTURE 13.5 


TOTAL EDC 


Weight Statement 


Totals (kg) 


20.0 


25.2 

30.0 

50.0 

125.0 


290 Isp 





TABLE 15 Kars Sanple Return Mission Weight Statericnt 

(Continued) 


* j5 

Description 

Item (kg) Total£ 


EARTO RETURN VEUiaE 




TELECOM 

18.5 



PaVER 

20.4 



CK<m;v.ND {, DATA HATdLItG 

14.0 



ATTnUDE & POII/TING CTRL 

13.7 


! 

EXX: LfilCU/UNLATCH 

2.8 


i 

BOC SEP SPRIEOGS 

1.0 


‘ 

SRM SAFE/ARE) DCK 

2.2 



PYRO UNITS (2) & SQUIBS 

1.8 


1 

BUS AND SUPPCRT 

27.0 


i 

» 

SIRUCTURE 




TEJiP Cir.TROL 

8.9 


r • 
I 

CABLING 

11.0 


I 

SIBTOTAL 


121.3 


CXXTTINGENCY 

11.2 


1 

TOTAL (DRY) 


132.5 

i 

RCS: INERTS 

10.0 


1 

SUPPCRTS 

1.2 



PROPELLATfr (H2N4) 

30.6 



VEHICLE TOTAL 


174.3 

\ 

i 

TOTAL INCL ERV+EDC 


299.3 


TRANS EARTH INSERTICN PROP 

• 

• • 


r 

SRM PROP 

367.6 



SRM STRUCIURES 

54.9 



sgra-s-rrgx-ggt 


290 Isp 


TOTAL mCL. ERV+TEI PROP 

TOTAL EARIH RETORN SYSTOM 
(ERV+TEI PROPtEX) 


596.8 

721.8 
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TABLE 15 Mars Sample Return Mission Weiglit Statement 

(Continued) 


Description 


Item (kg) Totals (kg) 


REiDEZVDUa'IA^OIWS SYSTE^5S 


KARS RSn^ZVOJS VEHICLE 
TEIi:(rM 
PCls'EH 

& DATA UA^'DLI^C 
Airi’l'UDE & POUn'DJG CTRL 
KRV/KLM /v\T a^rrcn 
FRYO WOT (2) & 

SQIJIBS (30) 

TEMP. CQNTRCL 
DEVICE; ASCDvT 
ASCE!,T SHFCUD 
SEPARATICN EQPT. 

IGA LAICH 

SOLAR PANEL EEFtOY 
SCA LATQI/RELEASE 
SCA TD BOC TEANSFER 
E5EXHA.MSM 

. Sr/CE 1&2 SAFE/ARM 
BCK 

GABLDG 

SCA Ma)ITC« CCflTACT ASSY. 
BUS ASSE^BLY 
BOUIPHETfr SUPPCOTS, 
BRAQCEIS 
})GA SCEAR PANEL 
lAWJCH SUPPORIS 
SCA SUPPC’RTS 
ASOLT EHROUD 
DOCKIEG DROGUE ASSY. 
RETRDPEFLECTORS 
SOLAR PANEL 
OUTRIOGERS 
SUBTOTAL 
CCNTIICEIGY 
TOTAL (DRY) 

TOTAL (HRV DRY+SQ\) 

RCS ; I N EIRTS 
SUPPORTS 
PROPELLANTS 

VEHICLE TOTAL (HRV WETfSCA) 


18.5 

24.2 

14.0 

33.4 

0.3 

4.2 


4.2 

1.8 

3.0 

1.8 

6.4 


12.0 

1.4 

32.0 

7.0 

4.0 

1.4 

9.1 
2.6 
0.8 

6.4 


23.2 


31.4 

2.0 

19.3 


202.7 

225.9 

245.9 

298.6 
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TABLE 15 Mar£? Sanple Return tlission Weight Statement 

(Continued) 


Description 


Item (kg) Totals (kg) 


STPGE 2 

HCPULSICN; 



SKM FROFELIANT 

228.5 


SRM KJRiCXrr KASS 

31.5 


SRH SUPPORT 

7.3 


TOTAL STAGE 2 


267.3 

VEHICXE TOTAL 

(MRV+SCA+PROP STAGE 2) 


565.9 

STAGE 1 

INIERSTAGE ADPTR 

30.2 


SEPARATION DEVICES 

4.0 


CABLDJG 

PRDPULSICN; 

2.0 


SRH PROPELLANT 

1142.7 


SRM BUK10UT MASS 

138.8 


SRM SUPPORT 

32.0 


TOTAL STAGE 1 


1349.8 

CUMULATIVE WEIGHT 


1915.7 

(MKV + SCA + STAGE 2 + STAGE 1) 


liARS Ascarr boost module 

SUPPORT TiiJSS 

58.4 


SAFE/ARM BCK 

2.2 


SEPARATION DEVICES 

9.0 


MLM RELEASE ^Ea^ 

2.8 


CABLDG 

3.6 


HEAm-FLUHS SHIELDS 

8.5 


tutMj (DPar) 
PROPULSIOJ; 


84.5 

Sra PROPELLANTS 

515.4 


SRM BURNOUT HASS 

76.8 


SRM SUPPORTS 

17.7 


TOTAL HABM 


694.4 

CUMULATIVE TOTAL WEIGOT 
(HRV + SCA + STAGE 1 + 
STAGE 2 + t^M) 


2610.1 


280 Isp 


280 Isp 


280 Isp 
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•EABLE 15 liars ScBriple Return Mission Weight Statement 

(Continued) 


Description Item (kg) Totals (kg) 


MARS LANDER (-DDULE 


ILOl : IGA+IilA-KnAX 

1.9 

WAVBSUIDD, ROT JOINT 

1.0 

PG'JER: RTC 

14.9 

SHUIW RBG. 

3.2 

SHUNT RAD. 

4.9 

CTL./DIST. 

7.8 

CEU; REMOTE UNIT 

6.0 

ARC: RAEftR ALTflDLR 

31.6 

PENDULOUS SE2^ISR 

1.8 

ANTENNA ACT. 

3.6 

PYRD UNIT (2) , 

4.4 

SQUIDS (40) 

SAFE/ARM BOX 

2.2 

TEERE'AL OOEJTRCXi 

7.0 

PLU?-(E CeFLECTORS 

2.8 

RTC COOLING SYS. 

12.0 

CABLING 

16.0 

IBICES: 

E(KV RELI^-SE 

1.8 

AEROSiELL RELEASE 

1.6 

A.\T. DOOM RELEASE 

0.6 

PAI^AaiLTl’E RELEASE 

1.2 

LAND. LEG RELEASE 

3.6 

Ra/ER RELEASE 

4.8 

MISC. RELEASE 

3.0 

KRV UESIL, SEP. 

3.8 

ROVER L1-B. SEP 

2.4 

RC77EK DEPLOYMENT 

18.0 

ANT. BOOM CWE+FAST 

4.7 

SCA XFER, DEV. CAN 

7.4 

+ EV^ST 

MR/ EBEC. KUVE 

22.0 

EKV ROTAJN DRIVE 

8.2 

EWD. TIEDCWN, 

2.6 

LATQl/ RELEASE 

VERTICAL PHASE 

1.8 

cabif; release 

LANDKG LEG 

15.0 

DEPLOY/AEUUST 
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T/Ji!£ 15 JVirs Socrijjle I^cturn KifJion Wclijhc Statcrwnt 

(Continued) 

R3fc*Sg«gartfV,ifc»»CnPTK1gjB-18jfc« 

Der.criit.ico Itcss (kg) Totals (kg) 

<R3g/griwapWJ<4»aiMafcatigAM»tfa.ac^ij fcjgSAiaj£a3ifey.gaT..-aCT=s:^os«t»atf:atA..»«-ama«4g«ta»at«tt*iro<«.«<tjg 



FavLR; 


saA'i D\';a^ wrm 

17.0 

SlBSTTA-ifc 


25.2 

BAITC-DT aiAIGHR 

3.4 

ax»■DlTIC<iI^G OX'rjJCL 

7.6 

DLsiKiBirria) 

3.8 

ATTm-TS TO nOLNTKG OK.’IKX: 

SLt; SilCSCR (2) 

1.0 

STAR S'dCSGR 12) 

5.4 

IPD (2) 

6.4 

ACai42Ttsn'£R 

0.7 

Acm-i2:j.^£:rr:R Hirer 

2.3 

A,TS:OA ACrUnlORS (2) 

3.6 

3.2 

TV G'd-TRA /.CTJATORS 

2.5 

ATT. CTt Ili:CTK.v:S 

14.0 

<r«’A'a>+rATA luVorLDC: 

CH! MAL‘1 l^’rr (2) 

11.6 

D\TA Snv^'CK (2) 

2.4 

IV CTdC'ilA W./HXCIT?a.TCS 

3.0 

Tctptjvairps: cxa'tkcl: 

L‘is.3Aria; 

7.6 

LUViTlS 

6.B 

tSlATcRS 

1.8 

PYKO U!ilTC2) , SCU1BS120) 

4.0 

HH®ET^a’S+llXKIJC GJIDE. 

12.0 

EQfT. 

SPIN TABUE W. DRIVE 

10.4 

KEaSVJIG'D DE'/IOS: 

SCG\R FANH. LCHiT. 

4.2 

SayJi PANDL+iriA 

3.4 

r/o-'i>iRS 

iCA liXM GMGH/ 

2.2 

PiiG’.SE 

T/ CAKH^A DOOM G'.ICii/’ 

1.0 

Rn.iASE 

KBC RE'ir/»SD/SEPAR. 

4.2 

BlOSillfaX) RfiFASE 

3.3 

E?V UWnL, RLT! VvCT 

1.2 

eft; RfliAoE/St? 

4.2 

uocKirc caiE kfu-ase 

2.0 

GAHUIG 

16.0 



J 

■ 
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T/ViLK 15 Sarplo f^eturn Wnnion Height St3ter«it 

(Continued) 
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MO/ AiritJiiU. 
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F?.CFi;i^'iaj C.TO/M)C-i): 





STt’JCl'Jl'E .-VO 

176.6 




suB:ok".s 






565.5 
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lED 

PFOPdlvVrB-MDI 

330.0 


310 

Isp 

K;c«iiA‘.'r-a<3iT qrc. 

116.9 


310 

Isp 

sir!iUr;A HOPSiAirs 
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'icrrAu '(PAss-yAos C'rtTH') 
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a:^t:t-;w’■^'■!: "lUiAL 
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(rii. S'YSTil'S) 


Aa‘vig'-c'S'yjsaxLA;rc«Js yo'JiF«E:jT 
BlQSIlIKLn 
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2.5% CF LA'DIWG 

ICiT/U. L'iJFmj) t'ASS 
c£:7r/-i;ji ArAm3< 

271.2 

9040.4 

VaUCLE HASS 
3.0%a' I1UEX.TED 

TOTAL )V\SS 


93.U.6 
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5.4 Comet Kopff N'uclouo Sample Ileturn 
5.4.1 Ccnccal Description 

The Comet Kop££ Mucltus Sample return nchedulcd £or launch 
in July, 2003, will be a follow-on to previous comet flyby and 
rendezvous missions. The return of a comet nucleus sample will 
enable detailed studies of what are probably the most chemically 
primitive bodies in the solar system. The mission v?ill utilize 
information from the previous missions for preliminary sample 
site selection and Sampler configuration selection. 

The specific objectives of this mission are similar to 
those of a comet rendezvous mission with one notable exception: 

o Return of samples for analysis of molecular and 
elemental abundances, concentrations of water 
and carbon dioxide ices, physical state of surface 
material, local inhomogeneity, and critical isotopic 
ratios. 

o Produce high level topographic map of nucleus. 

o Characterize change in nucleus, coma and tail 
through perihelion passage from both the nucleus 
surface and from orbit around the nucleus. 

o Study in detail the size, mass, shape, and rotation 
of the nucleus. 

o Study in detail the hydrodynamics of gas and 
dust flow. 

o Study in detail chemical kinetics of patent and 
daughter molecules in the coma. 

o Study in detail the solar wind interactions. 

To accomplish many of the detailed characterizations, a 
long duration Lander will be required in addition to the Samplers. 
Two Samplers will be used, one with a Lander, which will stay 
on the nucleus and one without a Lander. The configuration 
for the ice surface shown in reference 8 is the heaviest and 
will be used as a baseline. 

Figure 18 illustrates the scenario for both the Kopff and 
Ceres Sample Return Missions. A stack of two 42 metric ton 
propellant capacity OTV's departs the Space Station. Table 
6 summarizes the mass breakdown and Table 11 provides detail. 
The second stage does not return and its aerobtake is removed 
prior to launch. 




Ce;res or Kofff Sample: R;.^urr Sc£f;ARio 
Stack olparts Spacl SrAnoN 


MHbl blAGE UUR;.-, SEPARAT!Or< A.\U RETURN TO SPACE STATION 

Second stage burn, Trans-Ceres/Kopff voyage 
Spacecraft rendezvous and asteroid/ccmet survey 
Lander on surface, spacecraft in orbit 

Spacecraft recovers samplers and departs for Earth 
Trans-Earth voyage 

Carrier and Earth Orbit Capsule separate 
EOC AEROCAPTURE FOR EarTH ORBIT INSERTION 

Circularization above Space Station orbit 

Module return to Space Stat ion Quaratine 


Figure 18 
Legend 
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THd spacecraft will rendezvous with the conet and select 
sampling sites for undisturbed subsurface material. After sample 
site selection the Sampler/Lander is deployed. An additional 
site is then selected for the second Sampler and it is deployed. 
Once a sampj e has been taken, the sample return vehicle returns 
to the Orbiter leaving the Lander or landing gear on the nucleus. 
The Lc-nder continues to function as a weather station on the 
comet. 

The spacecraft wil 1 provide thermal and environmental protection 
for the samples during the trans-Earth voyage and as in the 
Mars Sample Return mission, it will be jettisoned prior to Earth 
orbit insertion leaving only a sample assembly in the Earth 
Orbit Capsule. The Earth Orbit Capsule acrobrakes into Earth 
orbit and is retrieved to the Space Station with an OMV and 
placed in the Quarantine Module. 

The general description of this mission comes from reference 

8 . 

5.4.2 Spacecraft Mass Estimates 

The mass statements for this mission are found in Table 
16. As with the Mars Sample Return Mission, the masses are 
broken down into systems: 

o Earth Return System is the Earth Orbit Capsule 
(Ref. 17). 

o Lander/Rcndez vous Systems include the Nucleus 
Lander and Samplers (Ref. 8) . 

o Orbi ter/Earth Departure System includes a Mariner 
Hark II Spacecraft configured for a comet rendezvous 
mission (reference 9) and adapted for the Samplers 
and Lander. This is a round trip spacecraft 
as it will also serve as the Earth Return Vehicle. 

5.4.3 Delta V s 

The delta Vs used for the Kopff sample return wore provided 
by Alan Friodlander of Science Applications. The Kopff sample 
return mission has not been extensively studied. As a result 
no window data is available. Window data from reference 6 indicates 
a variation of 10% in total delta V required over a 20 day Space 
Station launch window for a 1994 Tempel/2 rendezvous. Variation 
in total delta V over 360 degrees of possible station nodal 
locations was 3%, assuming best date launch. 

Table 8 shows the Delta Vs required. This is a ballistic 
trajectory. Aerocapture into Earth orbit with a circularization 
burn is used on the return. Kopff has a period of 6.4 years. 
A rendezvous mission to Kopff on its orbit prior to this one, 
launching in July 1990, has been studied. 
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5.4.4 Space Station Impacts 

Two OTV G muGt be stacked, integrated, checked out, and 
fueled for this mission. The aerobrako must also be removed 
from the second stage, which does not return. Table 7 summarizes 
the impacts and the on-orbit manhours. Sections 6.2, 6,3, and 
6.5 provide more information on some of these operations. 

As with the Mars Sample return mission, the Quarantine 
Module causes the biggest impact on the Space Station. The 
environmentally isolated Quarantine Modulo will be added to 
the Station to handle and .epackage the returned sample in a 
biologically disaster-proof container for shipment. Section 

6.4 provides more information on the Quarantine Module. 
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Table lo, Kopff lAicleus Sample Return Weight Statement 


Description 

>SCagS.g^n.gL:e--.-F~..«.^g._ y 


Item (kg) Totals (kg) 


aCr'i '■ >‘.aigr«Twg» 


EAR1H RL'^tJ.'-*} STS^FJ! 
a.;? IT 

SV^PLE; CA'.’LSTER 

Ib'CI.UbES 10 KG aVii'>LE 
AKRaii</^>:E iJlIrlH 

ca/rncMJC/ 

total (DRY) 

PKOIL'LSJC?.’: 

STRILTURi: 

PROPL'UvV.T 

iOT/J. lAvRTii CKBIT CAPSULE 


60.0 

28.0 


88.0 

4.0 


92.0 


1.0 

9.2 


102.2 


230 Isp 


if 

RE^■DE2V'aJG/ IAMH NT, 


•;•' > 

cp.iii::r, s^vut-Mr 


, ''t 

soET;a. 

0.0 

.'i 

CD(‘.K'-:ri) a:,-d iyyta iastling 

1.5 

'/s 

.'..V 

TELtXO:..*-Y'L'r:iOM'IO{J 

1.2 

■T 

r>Acs 

1.6 

■ -'4* 

PJP^CITGN 0L>N’'n\(X Sl’SlFM 

2.4 

"5. 

Wv’->-:iVi'YPG 

3.8 


STOUCTVRE 

13.0 

S' 

CXr.T'ROL 

2.5 

'f- 

CA3L1.V; 

0.5 


DEVICES 

5.8 


Sl’E'IUIAL 



(.’ITRCGL-r; P'ROPeiANT 

0.9 


CO'.’TDJGE^x’CY (3CTi) 

9.7 

1/ 

'ra-AL S,V(PLI-F 



DRIUGIXJ E^^OT.LR/I.ViDER 


»'• 
■ p 

SClEiCL 

14 

u 

C».‘-?’'AN'D A>J) DATA lA-iELING 

16 

f, 

Tfcl JvCCA-MiNT G’dTON 

11.2 


AACS 

0 

r- 

KE/^cria-.- caraoL system 

0 

2-^ 

pa.’ER/rvRo 

30 


STlEICTLTJf; 

42.5 


TUD-PAI. CDLTP.CE 

9.6 

?.. 

CAIiLKJG 

5 

i 

DEVICES 

10.5 


’i' 

• ^ 

% 


32.3 

42.9 
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Table 16 , Kopf f l^clcus Sample Return Weight Staterr^nt 

(Continued) 


Description Item (Kg) Totals (kg) 


SDBTOT;'JL 138.8 

(X^7^I^GQ)C^ (13%) 20.82 

DRUl^REIDra VBilCLE 29.1 

TOTAL SAMPLOVIAN-DER 183.72 

ORDITER/EARIH DEPARTURE SYSTEM 

MARINER MARK II SPACECRAPT (MMII) 

SCIENCE E!3UIPiiENT SIBSYSTEH CPJ<F MISSICX^ 


SSI NA CAKERA+ELEXTOCN 21.40 
SSI WA GA)'£RA (SilO ELE 9.60 
IMAGING VISUAL AND IR 12.00 
SPECTROMJErER 

GAJ-J^A RAY FEI^ETOATOR 19.90 
GRS ANTE2C(A/RECEIVER/ 6.00 
SUPPORT 

NBUTR/iL HASS SIECTPOME 13.00 
ION I-iASS SPECTRaffiTER 9.00 
DUST COUNTER 5.10 

DUST ANALYZER, PARTICL 12.00 
DUST’ AJALYZER, BULK 11.00 
HAGMEIIY-ETER 2.50 

CALIBRATICN COIL 0.50 

PLASm WAVE SPSaROMET 4 .70 
SCIENCE G'lilBRATICN TA 3.00 
SUBTOTAL 129.7 

EEGINEERnG SIBSYSTEMS 

STRUCTURE SU3SYSTC4 177.1 
RADIO FREQUENXTir SU3SYS 24.5 
PaVER/PYRO SUBSYSTHi 102.6 
03-IMANDfDATA HAERXilfG 23.8 
SUBSYSTEM 

ATT'ITUDE+ARTICULATK^ 85.4 
ODNIRCL 

CABLING 51 .0 

TREFWl. OONTRCL SUDSYS 58.0 
DEVICES SUBSYSTEM 25.3 

DATA STORAGE 8.9 

SUBTOTAL 556.6 

SUBTOTAL 686.3 

COtATirGEtXrir 115.3 

TDT7G MMII (DRY) 801.6 
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•Rible 16, Kopff Nucleus Saniple Return Weight Statement 

(Continued) 


Description Item (kg) Tot 2 ds (kg) 


PROl'UI^ION: 

nOPUI£ICN STRUCTURE 995.6 

IKS H'.CPELLANT 50.0 

DIXTA V PROPELLANT 6195.3 298 Isp 

TOl’AL Will (V.ET) 8042.5 

TOT/J. WEIGHT 8376.4 

AnArrERS/MISa:LL/\NEOUS equipment 

lAUJJGI VmiCLE /JIMTER 146.3 

TOTAL COV SEPARATION WEIGHT 8522.7 
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5.5 Ceres Rendezvous/Sample Return 

5.5.1 General Description 

The Ceres Rendez voua/Sample Return Mission (October# 1994 
launch) may be ambitious for 1994, but is included here to demon- 
strate capability. Although their origins may be different, 
asteroids, like comets, represent relatively primitive bodies. 
A sample return will allow detailed analysis which should provide 
insight into solar system evolution. 

The specific objectives of this mission are as follows: 

o Return samples for analysis of molecular and 
elemental abundances, concentrations of ices, 
physical state of surface material, local homogeneity, 
and critical isotopic ratios. 

o Produce high resolution topographic map. 

o Characterize the asteroid including size, rotation, 
albedo, mass, density, magnetic field, and solar 
wind interaction. 

This mission, including samplers and carrier spacecraft, 
will be the some as a Comet Kopff Sample Return Mission, except 
the carrier will be configured for an asteroid. Figure 18 shows 
the scenario. Table 6 surrmiat izes the OTV/launch weight breakdown. 
More details are found in Table 11. Sampler details are found 
in reference 8 and MMII Cartier details in reference 9. 

5.5.2 Spacecraft Hass Estimates 

The spacecraft is similar to the Kopff sample return spacecraft 
except that the Mariner Mark II is configured for asteroid rendezvous 
instead of comet rendezvous. Table 17 is the spacecraft weight 
summary. 

o Earth Return Systems ate the same as Comet Earth 
Return System described previously and in Reference 
17. 

o Rendezvous/Landing Systems again are the same 
as the Comet missions. (Reference 8) 

o Orbiter/Earth Departure System is the Mariner 
Hark II spacecraft configured for main belt asteroid 
observation as described in reference 9. This 
system is also the Earth Return Vehicle. 
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5.5.3 Delta Vs 

Ceres trajectory information was provided by Science Applica- 
tions, Inc. (SAD. A study of outbound trajectories was available 
off the shelf, but the return trajectory had to be run. Ceres 
outbound ballistic trajectories with no Mars gravity assist 
typically required 5 to 7 km/sec delta Vs to rendezvous with Ceres 
as well as initial C 3 *s of 40 to 164. The best no-Mars-assist 
trajectory required a total delta V of 10 km/sec. These high 
delta V requirements, along with a sample return, produced unreason- 
ably large vehicles, so the double-Mars-gravity-assist trajectory 
which has a much lower total outbound delta V requirement was 
chosen. Return trajectories using single and dual Mars swingbys 
were searched but the best trajectory found was only around 
200 m/sec better than the optimum direct return, at the expense 
of 700 days added trip time. The departure date for a Mars 
assist return for the given outbound leg is in July 2000, meaning 
a 1.2 year stay time. We therefore chose a direct return. 
Mars gravity assist trajectories exist for Ceres return legs, 
but not for our given outbound leg (ref. 10) . More analysis 
might uncover a mission with practical outbound and return Mars 
gravity assist trajectories. 

Earth orbit insertion will use aerocapture with a circulari- 
zation burn and Space Station or Shuttle rendezvous. An OTV 
or OMV would bring the sample to the Space Station. Return 
launch date would be adjusted to insert the sample into the 
Space Station plane. 

5.5.4 Space Station Impacts 

This mission requires a two stage stack and is very similar 
to the Kopff mission in terms of its* impacts on the Space Station. 
Table 7 summarizes the impacts. As with the other two sample 
return missions, the two OTV's must be retrieved, refurbished, 
stacked, integrated, checked out, fueled, and launched. The 
aerobrake must be removed from the second stage OTV, which will 
not return. Sections 6.2, 6.3, and 6.5 discuss these operations 
in more detail. 

The returned sample will be retrieved to a Quarantine Module 
as discussed in the previous missions. Section 6.4 discusses 
the Quarantine Module. 



Table 17 , Ceres Sample Return Weight Statement 


Description 


Item (kg) Totals (kg) 


EARTO RETURN SYSTEM 

EARTH C«Brr CAPSULS 

SAJ-IRLF. CAT.’ISTER ASSEMBLY 
INCLUDES 10 KG SAMPLE 
AERCBRAKE SiilEID 

TOTAL 

CaiTI)CElJCY 


TOTAL (DRY) 

PROPULSia;: 

STHUCnURE 

PROPELLA.Vr 

TOTAL EARTH (BBIT CAPSULE 


102.2 


REI^DEZVOUS/ LANDING SYSTEM 
DRILLIIG SAMPLER 
SQENCE 

Cn-mND AND DATA HAtIDLIIJG 

TELEXXSI'JTJNICATION 

AACS 

RE/iCriC^) CDinRCti SYSTEM 
POVER/PYRO 
STRUCTURE 
THERMAL CCNEROL 
CABLING 
DEVICES 
SUBTOTAL 

NITROGEN PROPELLANT 
OK'.'TINGENCDr (30%) 

TOTAL SAI-IPLER 


• r» 
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Table 17, Ceres Sample Return Weight Statenent 
(Continued) 

Description Item Ocg) Totals (kg) 



DRILLL^JG SWiPLCR/LANTSm 

SCIDJCE 14.0 

00»1AND AND DATA HA.N1XING 16.0 

TQJiCOWUNTCAT ' Of J 11 .2 

AACS 0.0 

REACTiaj Ca^DRCL SYSlilM 0.0 

rav'tr</PYRO 30.o 

STFDCIURE 42.5 

HIEIWAL CONTROL 9.6 

CADLIIG 5.0 

DEVICES 10.5 

SIBTOTAL 136.8 

(DNTnCEJfCY (15%) 20.8 

DRILL'RE'IDR.N VEHICLE 29.1 

TOTAL SAMPLE!?/ 1/>NK:R 188.7 

O.RBITER/EAraE DEFARTJPS SYSTO-l 

MARINER EAHK II SPACE<J?AFT (MMII) ESAR MISSION 

SCIENCE EQUIPME2JT SIBSYSTEJI 

SSI NA GV-ER/v+ELiJCrRa>iICS 21.40 

INFRARED REFLSCT/NCE 18.00 

SPECTRAL mapper 

X-RAY SPECTROEETER 14.00 

GAMf'’A RAY SEiXTRO-TnER 14.00 

RTS ailELD 19.00 

ACTP/E ailELD 10.00 

HAGf'JETOJE'rER 6.00 

CALrERATIOtl (DIL 0.45 

SCIENCE OALIBRATICN T/iEGET 2.10 


SaENCE aJBTOTAL 


105.0 
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Tz^le^n, Qjccs Gir^ile Return Weight StatcEant 


(Continued) 


Dt’f-crii5tiOT 


It£Si ii.qi Tttals iKqi 


acmnriuc, itsirj's-wts 


STRDCR'ra: £12lS“fS7?3< 

277.9 

fvM)io Ji<icc‘?CY ixSifnT?mf 

24.5 

favijym^) EiiurrsTiJi 

ni.o 

ayw.'s>» rAT.\ jjg 

23.8 

iXTiin-irrai 

/»rrnm:»/.^'Tia»LATic?) 

82.5 

car;m. 

CAHLIIC 

51.0 

*niEPe»7x car:i?a. ‘^lisr^srsH 

69.9 

cs.vic:i: isj-u-VLiKi 

36.6 

tt\rh intsvcE 

8.9 

t2«n(02u:ij asTAcriAL 


rRCZsf 


)XJT AnLICTtDIi: 


vijncix a;rcoT?(L 791.9 

axmicBJa' 144.3 

TOTj’O. )^III (I^Y) 935.2 

FPCR-i.SIC?.*: 

STJilCRRi': 40S7.7 

PCS nt)?t3x/OT so.o 

DEXIA V RCmiA'.T 38783.84 310 lep 

TOTAL f«II O^m 43659.7 

TOTnL DU£XnH) WEIGEfT 44193.5 


AiAprnd(/KisaiJLf^Nox’S icJiiKEm: 


I/X!0! VailCLS AIAPTER 98.3 H3AR KISSia) 


TC7IAL env SEPARATIC?) KDIGirT 


44291.8 
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5.6 Mercury Orbiter 

5.6.1 General D^jscr Iption 

The Mercury Orbiter ninaion (June 1994 launch) ia a £oHcw-cn 
Ricsion CO the Manner 10 flybyn in 1974. An orbiting n{v>cecra£t 
allowa cloee study of Mercury* ii topology, rorFhology, mineralogy, 
and nagnetic field and its interaction with the oolar wind. 
A detailed surface nap can also be produced. 

Ko references were located providing opoclfic ocicntific 
objectiven for a Mercury Orbiter Rtesion. 

figure 19 chowa the nlRsion scenario. The nisalon ca«j 
bo flown with one OTV which returns. 

5.6.2 Spacecraft Maan Cctlratcs 

The weight ntatenent for the Mercury Orbiter in contained 
in Table 18. Again the r-aasen arc divided into eyotesc. There 
is no Earth Return or Rendozvous/Landing Systos for this cisoion. 
The Orbiter/Eacth Departure System is a Mariner Karte II npacccraft. 
Since there ate no detailed scientific objectives, no specific 
instrurontation has boon selected. The weight sus^ary includes 
all of the instrumentation shown in reference 9. 

5.6.3 Delta Vs 

The Delta V'o used for the Mercury Orbiter ssisnion cose 
from reference 6. Window data from reference 6 allows us to 
select a worst case. The worst case chosen assumes launch at 
the worst possible station nodal location, but at the optisal 
launch date. Table 8 shows the noninal and worst case delta 
V*0. 

5.6.4 Space Station Impacts 

The only impact of thi? mission on the Space Station is 
the effort (shown in Table 7) required to refurbish, integrate, 
checkout, fuel, launch, and retrieve one OTV. This nakes the 
Mercury Orbiter mission virtually the same as any Geosynchronous 
OTV mission. Sections '.2, 6.3, and 6.5 discuss these operations 
in more detail. 
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Mercury Orqiter Scenario 

1. Stack departs Space Station 

2. Trans-Mercury injection 

3. OTV returns to Space Station 
Trans-Mercury voyage 

5. Mercury orbit insertion 

6. Data collection 


Figure 19 
Legend 




Figure 19 



Tsshle 18» fiercury Orbiter Weight Statesent 
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Eftnmi RDIUKJ SYSTOl 


lUT APFLICraLE 




FSSSZV’OUa'I/t.’DlfG Si’STOi 



MMUItTR II SPACECRiMT (r^ill) 


•' - '1 

SCIGJCE EQUIKEtn* Sl^iSYSTIH 


■ ' C 

. / ■/ 

SSI ti\ G^stEP/v+ELKHIKSilCS 

21.40 

■'-I' 

4 

SSI WA CruKEFA (1250 ELECT) 

9.60 

r 

• • • ■ -s 

lEV^iisi visuAi^ A:a ir 

12.00 

'i 

SFicn^-STEa 



R5TARED REFLIXTANX2 

18.00 


SFECnVL lAFPER 


. . ■ .*v 

TOEHyU, IR SFECTRAL 

8.00 

: ■ V’ 

VJsDlGi^nm 



X-RAY STECraS-SMIR 

14.00 

-/ 

PAY SPECIKDieTER 

14.00 

■'"'V 

rk; sjiEii) 

19.00 

' ' ■ "'I 

ACTIVE SHIELD 

10. CO 


GAEIA KAY PENCIRATOR 

19.80 


GRS Ak'irCIS^RECEIVER/ 

6.00 

. ;» 
- j* 

sjFPOier 


• 

IT17IPAL TASS SFSC^Kr^STDI 

13.00 


lai MASS SE^XnRa^ETER 

9.00 

■ V 

DUOT axniTER 

5.10 


DUST A*iALYZE3^, PAFTICLE 

12.00 


DUST AliALYEER, BULK 

11.00 

.. 

DUST EETECIOR 

5.00 

f 

DJEEGETIC PAOTICLE DSTECTCR 

9.00 


HAQCEm'STESl 

6.00 


FACKETOMSTER 

2.50 

• ■ / 

CLIBRATia) COIL 

0.45 

■' 1 

PLASMA HAVE SFECTKaCTER 

4.70 

} 

■ .‘-I* 

PLASMA AliALYZER 

10.00 


PLASMA HAVE AfALYZER 

6.00 

. ■ ■* 

PKnO-ETER 

5.00 


RADAR MAPPER 

28.00 

:-'A- 

RADIO SCIDiCS 

5. 00 


SaE2;CE CALIBRAXia) TTiRGET 

2.10 
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Table 18, Mercury Orbitor Weight Statcr-cnt 
(Continued) 



Dencriptior. 

ana a T A Pm ME4g s4 ryra i n g c 


Itca (kg) Totals (kg) 


SCID«3: (yo^lDRATiaJ TVCCT 

sciuics c/jLmp/iTiaj tajglt 

IViDIO r<i3J-«Y ILVUKARE 
R£a:ivE:K 

P/U)IO HUAY HAJiaVARE 
/VnT?Ci\ 

SaiTJO: SUOTOTAL 


EJ«K;EKU?C aiDSVSTEMS 

SWiXnVKE SuHSYEiei 
RADIO FRajUaO SIBSYSTEM 
PaVEIVFi'RO IJBSYSTEM 
(X?<)lA:.'I>t>VrA HANXiLIfC 
SLBSYSTEM 

ArnTUi:£4ARTia'LATI(^i 

oanROL 

CAflUIJG 

■niOWJ, 03.110. SIBSVSTEH 
KVICES SISSTSIEM 
tV\TA STORAGE 
RGUiESmtC, SUBTOmL 

FROOE 

NCrr APPLICABLE 

vancLE suBTorrAL 

ocsmiGeicy 

TOTAL KMII (DRY) 

PT50PL1LSIQI: 

STRL’CTURE 

RCS ITOPflXANT 

DELTA V ITOPELLA.VT 

TOTAL K)UI (WET) 


3.00 

3.20 

20.08 

3.05 

315.1 


207.7 SOTP HISSiai 

20.0 EDTP MJSSiai 
102.6 CRAP HlSSiaj 

23.3 GGIERAL 

85.4 oifi* mssic-j «C) 

52.0 SOTP lassiai (to 

76.5 LTTJ? HLKKXI OJC) 

36.6 rdAP MISSK3I (WC) 
8.9 CaiERAL 

613.5 


928.6 

150.0 (ASSUI^ED) 

1078.6 

585.1 
50.0 

3915.6 298 Icp 

5629.2 


ORSITER/EARTH KPARTDRE SYSTEM 

SEE RfJ®SZVCUS^LA.’3I)JG SYSTEM ABO/E 
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able 10, Karcuty Orbiter Ucight Gtatcoent 
(ContiniH>d) 



;ja\PTKlS'HISCmA»JE30US EQUIRSJT 

l/MKll V3IICLE AUMTER 150.0 (ASar-ED) 

romL orv SEPAiyvncej wEicifr 5779.244 
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5.7 Saturn Orbi ter/Hultlple Titan Probes 

5.7.1 General Description 

The Saturn Orbiter/Hultiple Titan Probes mission CApril 
1993 launch) will provide detailed information on both Satur: 
and Titan. The Saturn Orbitor portion of this mission wil. 
help us better understand this assembly of satellitesf fiel) 
phenomena, rings, and giant planet. 

The specific objectives include: 

o Determine three-dimensional ring structure. 

o Characterize satellite compositions. 

o Measure three-dimensional magnetosphere structure. 

o Study the behavior of Saturn's atmosphere at 
the cloud level. 

o Detailed studies of some of the satellites including 
regional mapping of Titan's surface. 

The Titan probes will be used to study the atmosphere o 
Titan at various locations. This atmosphere is believed t* 
resemble the pro-life Earth atmosphere. 

The specific objectives of each probe include; 

o Determine the structure and chemical compositior 
of the atmosphere. 

o Study the exchange and deposition of energy with 
the atmosphere. 

o Characterize the surface morphology on a local 
basis. 

References 9 and 11 contain details of the science objectives 
Figure 20 shows the mission scenario and Table 6 shows the OTV/launc 
weight breakdown. 

5.7.2 Spacecraft Mass Estimates 

Again, a Mariner Hark II spacecraft will be used. Referenc' 
9 shows the configuration of the spacecraft and reference 1 
provides the details of the first probe. The additional probe 
will be the same except that they will have the propulsion require 
for deorbit. Table 19 contains the spacecraft weight breakdown 
The Earth Return System is not used for this mission. The Rendez 
vous/Landing System includes the probes, and the Orbiter/Eart 
Departure System is the HMII spacecraft. 
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Saturn Orb iter / Titan Probes Scenario 
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5.7.3 Delta Vo 


Titan Probe/Saturn Orbiter trajectory information was supplied 
by SAI. No window data was available. Reference 12 contains 
other potential mission dates. 

The Saturn Orbite^’ was placed in a 1.51 s 10^ by 24.4 x 
10^ km orbit around Saturn with a poriapsio burn. More study 
of this arjivai is required to insure the timing will work put. 
1.51 X 10^ km is 2.5 x the radius of Saturn. 24.4 x 10^ km 
is the crbital altitude of Titan. Insertions into circular 
orbits at these two altitudes were also considered but required 
much higher delta Vs, 

5,7.4 Space Station Impacts 

The aerobrake of the single, one-way OTV boosting this 
mission must be removed. The mission can also be flown with 
the aerobrake on with some payload penalty. The OTV must also 
be refurbished, stacked, integrated with the payload, checked 
out, fueled, and launched. More discussion of these impacts 
in found in sections 6.2, 6.3, and 6.5. Since the OTV does 
not return, another must be launched and assembled. This last 
operation should not bo charged entirely to thin mission however, 
since the reusable OTVs can only be used a limited number of 
times, and will have to be disposed of at the end of their lifetime. 
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Table 19, Saturn Orbiter/Multiple Titan Probes Weight Statement 



■ ; ■ ' 



Dascription 


Item (kg) Totals (kg) 

asgs gg am: i': ;a sxi ts ra? -e cirrg&g t t: 


EARTH RETUHTJ SYSTEM 


NO EARTH REIUR^ 


RSffiEZVajS,'IA‘®ING Si'STEH 


PRB-INSESma) PROBE (1) 

SCIENCE EQUIPHEfTT SIBSYSTEM: 

/jTTCISniERE STRUCTURE E)ST 3.80 

NEUTRAL MASS sreCIRDJSTER 12.30 

aiRCMATCGRAFH 3.70 

NEPHELOMETER 4.40 

)^ET ELUX R/JDIOiETER / 3.00 

LESCEOT UVCER 

SUBTOTAL 27.2 

00>SUNICATICXJ 7.20 

Q\TA HANra^ING 14.20 

raVER 8.40 

STHJCIURE 16.70 

HARIJESS 8.90 

LAICE PARAaiUTE 8.10 

JEmSOJ HARn-.’ARE 7.70 

Si-mL PARAam’E 5.00 

SUBTOTAL- MISCELLANEOUS 76.2 

SIBSYSTEMS 

DECELERATION EDDULE; 

CeCELERATOR 26.0 

ABLATION tOSDCAP 6.9 

SUBTOTAL 32.9 

TOTAL 136.3 

POST-INSERnON PROBES (2 THROUGH 5) 

SCIENCE EXJUIPJ-IQNT SLOSYSTUl: 

AI7DSPHERE STRUCTURE INST 3.80 

ROITRAL MJ\SS SPECTRDJ-5ETER 12.30 

GAS CHRaV^TOGRAPH 3.70 

NETHELC^ETER 4.40 

NET ELUX RADiaMETER / 3.00 

DESCENT IKfGER 
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Tfsble .19/ Saturn Orbiter/Multiple Titan Probes Weight Statement 

(Continued) 


Descri'3tion 


Item ()<g) Totals (kg) 



SUBIOTAL 27.2 

OOIC-ZJNICATiaJ 7.20 

QVTA HAirctrllG 14.20 

PCXVER 8.40 

SmtCIURE 16.70 

HAPlJESS 8.90 

LAPGE PARAQ-irrE 0.10 

JETTISaN HARDWARE 7.70 

SHALL PARAaiUTE 5.00 

SUBTOTAL- HIS(22iLANECXJS 76.2 

SUBSYSTOHS 

DEffiLERATIOH MXULE; 

ESmERATOR 26.0 

ABLATiaM NCSECAP 6.9 

aJBTOTMi 32.9 

KX)PBIT H«)HJLSIC£( SUBTOTAL 136.3 

(BUDGET 100% OF DJERT VTOKHT) 

TOTAL 272.6 

TOTAL 4 POST-INSEKTKXi HTOBES 10S0.4 


ORBITER/EARn) ESPARTORE SYSTEM 

FARINER HARK II 

SaEIICE E3UIPHEOT SUBSYSIEJ-iS 


SSI I^JA CAKERA+ELECTRadCS 

21.40 

THERMAL IR SPECiHAL 

8.00 

RADIOMETER 


DUST EeTECTOR 

5.00 

ENERGETIC PARTICLE EETECTOR 

9.00 

MACKEIO-ETER 

6.00 

CAI.IBRATICN (TOIL 

0.45 

PLASMA ANALYZER 

10.00 

PLASMA WAVE ANALYZER 

6.00 

HiCTOMETER 

5.00 

RADAR MAPPER 

28.00 

RADIO SaET(CE 

5.00 
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Title 19, Ssturn Titan rrftes Statcfxnt 

(Ccs:zimx>dl 


^ -n n . f v a »■ » W i »i. 


Dr^scf if-ticn 


Ittts (kg) Tctnln (kg) 






XICX2: CvLiBWcrwi “r^ictT 3.00 

RVUO liJAY miUATS. 20.0a 

Kiiirr.'iii 

iJGUJa: TLinotfi. 126.9 


fjci.vn^c.'c 



207.7 



20.0 



172.3 


GCf?V.\T*»r*\TA 

23.0 


K.*UTf5T521 

ATnrae»A)(TiajiAric?« 

00.8 


O2.TT0C. 

cjjl::« 

52.0 


‘n:f2::-t?4. ca/ir^a, 

61.0 


aUSTSTiU 

25.0 


a\TA STOtVl!: 

8.9 


siJCKJCJaic amriAL 


652.3 

vuiiaf: SLTrxm^L 


779.2 

CK.’nicaKrY 

162.2 


■IDTAL mil fC^r/) 


941.4 

R^c?i/T.s:!3:t 

STri?c:A:i<£ 

417.8 


PCS F?!0FfUA*.T 

50.0 


CELTA V ITCHUA'.T 

37C3.3 


TOTAL max (*r.m 


5117.6 

TOTAL DUfXmi WEICin' 


6344.3 

Aii\iTERa/«ismA\NiiCus xcuirvjs.T' 

LADKli VTIIICLE ALAPTtj^ 

147.3 



70ir\L o?/ nj;^iv/cricc! WEiGirr 6491.6 
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5.8 Senoitivity Studies 

The oenaitivity of the Earth launch weight for each of 
the five best case planetary niaaionn to lap, inert weight, 
and propellant capacity wan cxar.ined. Earth launch conta are 
the largest nursber in rtany overall nyctcaa of thin nature and 
their relationship to other parasetero in the upper stages of 
the .nyntes in a good first-cut indication of tho dollar value 
of developsicnt uerK. 

The bane! mo lep used for the OTJ L02/H2 engines in this 
ctudy wan a conservative 455 seconds; {fron Ref. 2). Raising 
this Inp to 480 seconds reduced tho total average Earth launch 
requires.pnt for all five nissionn by S.4t. The total average 
propellant load for tho five sissions that could be launched 
by a ULV drops by 9.4%. Tho rsincions with the highest Cj's, 
the Kopff and Titan nissions, were affected the cost, with propellant 
load reductions of 11.3 and 10.5 % tcnpoctively. These propellant 
roductiono do not cignlf icantiy affect the overall scenario 
or its irpact on the Space Station. Tho nunber of otagec, their 
approxlnatc size, and the operations that nust bo done ronain 
tho cane. 

Tho total propellant required for all five nicniono wan 
221.1 notrlc tons. Given a ULV capable of launching 100 cetric 
tons of propellant and costing 133 cillion dollars per launch, 
the cost to launch 221.1 nctric tons of propellant is 294 nlllion 
dollarc. An increase in O'T/ Isp to 480 seconds would reduce 
this 9.4 t for these five .missions, saving 27.6 nillion dollars, 
which could be used for engine dovelopnent. The sane calculations 
using only the Shuttle for transport result in a 75 nillion 
dollar savings. The cuch aoro nunerous 07’,’ nissions to GEO 
and tho Hoon will produce other savings fron; Isp increase, witich 
will be the doninant nurbets. 

An "Inert Weight ■ A ♦ D* (Propellant Weight)" equation 
fron reference 2 was used to deterninc inert weight for the 
OTV's. The A tern includes the weight of the acrobrakc, engines, 
and other non-propeliant-dependent structure. The D tern accounts 
for the tanks and other propellant-dependent structure. To 
check the sensitivity of Earth-launch weight to OTV inert weight, 
tho A nunber was reduced by 1/3 fron 3,731 kg’s to 2,487 kg's. 
The average total-Ear th-launch weight for all five missions 
went down 7.1 *. In terms of cost benefits this reduction is 
similar to the previously discussed Isp reduction. The launch 
weight reductions for the individual missions were KSR - 7.6 
%, Eopff - 9.6 %, Cores - 2.1 %, Mercury - 10.4 t, and Titan 
- 5.7 %. As with the Isp change, this inert weight reduction 
did not change the Space Station impacts. 

The baseline OTV propellant capacity was 40 metric tons 
when this sensitivity study was done. Later in the study the 
baseline was changed to 42 metric tons as the vehicles were 
refined. All the tables and figures now reflect this change 
to 42 metric tons, but the sensitivity numbers do not. Since 
the change from 40 to 42 metric tons makes no significant difference 
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in any of the concluaicno drawn in this section it was not necessary 
to rerun the nuriberB. 

To detetaine the effect of a Diqnificant change in propellant 
capacity# the planetary niosion nuabors were rerun with a 30 
netric ton propellant capacity OTV. This change esade a sig- 
nificant difierence. The Kopff and Ceres Saniple Hoturn missions 
both required throe stages instead of two# and the Titan Probea/- 
Gaturn Orbiter Mission required two stager, instead of one. 
Since the increased complexity of this arrangeoent was perceived 
aa undesirable# the stack design was not pursued. Approsinate 
total Earth launch weight leductionn (payload and propellant 
only) were# however# calculated in the range of 3%. 
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5.9 Planetary Misnions fron Lunar Orbit; 

It is a widely held belief that there are cubstantial per- 
fornance bonefita »tncociated with departing froa the fioon ucing 
lunar produced propellant to perfora planetary exploration duo 
to the nhallow lunar gravity well. Thio is not nocesnarily 
true for the case whore the fuel ( 112 ) rust be brought fross Earth. 
Consider the following: 

1) The nost efficient regular departure rriodc for transfer 
from lunar orbit to an interplanetary C 3 is via low 
Earth orbit flyby with a ainlnua delta V lunar to 
Earth transfer and a burn frort a parabolic to hyperbolic 
Earth orbit at perigee. Thio yields a total departure 
delta V fron the Moon a constant 2 kn/sec below that 
from low circular Earth orbit (where the transfer 
is frosi the circle onto the saac hyperbola). 

2) To depart from lunar orbit, however, one must first 
get there and that takes a total of 4 kn/sec. In fact, 
for a cargo originating at Earth, a C 3 of 30 kn^/sec^ 
can be reached for the sar.c delta V as going to lunar 
orbi t. 

3) If lunar oxygen is available for propellant with terres- 
trial hydrogen fuel at a 7/1 mixture ratio, it takes 
approximately 3/4 of a kg of propellant in low Earth 
orbit to provide the fuel (hydrogen) portion of one 
kg of propellant in lunar orbit. This is composed 
of the hydrogen used in launching the lunar Ot# the 
H 2 to bo burned with the lunar O 2 to depart fron*” lunar 
orbit, and the LO 2 /LH 2 propell*ant to transport that 
hydrogen to the Moon. 

4) Because trore total delta V is needed if interplanetary 
departure of an Earth-supplied payload is made via 
the Moon, and because lunar derived propellant expended 
in lunar orbit requires 3/4ths as much propellant 
to be expended in low Earth orbit, all of the unmanned 
missions examined in this study required more total 
propellant expended in low Earth orbit if lunar departure 
was used than for direct departure from LEO. 

This proves true for any Earth supplied cargo until 
C 3 is at least above 80 (km/sec) There is a theoretical 
breakeven point for "rubber" stager, at a C 3 of between 
80 and 100 where the mass in LEO becomes less for 
lunar departure. This C 3 range is above the energy 
of the missions of this study. 

5) This does not discount the possibility of supplying 
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lunar O 2 to low Earth orbit. This option may be attractive 
to reduce tne aaoc required to be launched £ron the 
Earth's surface. 



6) Only if a ciqnific^int percentage of the interplanetary 
cargo itself is lunar-produced does any advantage 
appear. This now appears to be the cane only for 
spacecraft utilizing LO 2 /LH 2 propellant for pout insertion 
canuevern. 

An cxanple of this is the case of a 150 r.etric ton 
rsanned Mars nsisnion rav'Julo proposed by Cordon Woodcock 
as an clcnent in one proponed Mars raisaion scenario. 
If that weight included sufficient cryogenics for 
Mars orbit insertion and trans-Earth injection, then 
3/4 of the nacs night be propellant with 65%, or 96 
r.etric tons being oxygon. If the vehicle departed 
fron Earth, a total of 360 nctric tons (including 
payload) are needed in low Earth orbit. 

If the sane vehicle departs from lunar orbit via Earth 
flyby trajectory and uses lunar produced O 2 for the 
95 tons as well as for interplanetary injection, then 
only 276 nctric tons are needed in Earth orbit including 
the Hj, shipped to the Moon for the lunar launcher, 
etc. Tne savings is 90 nctric tons in Earth orbit, 
or slightly over 25%. To achieve this, a total of 
230 nctric tons of lunar O'? .nust be produced and used 
and 5 sorties of the reucaole lunar lander flown to 
deliver the 140 tons of lunar oxygen to lunar orbit. 

Whether it is possible to produce 230 tons of O 2 on 
the Moon and fly 5 sorties of the lunar launch vehicle 
less expensively than producing 90 tons of O 2 on Earth 
and launching one unnanned launch vehicle tanker is 
an unanswered question. 

There nay be some cost advantage to lunar operations 
in this instance but it is certainly not overwhelming. 

If a suitable lunar fuel can be developed to go with 
the lunar O 2 , then this relationship may change sharply. 
A lower Isp might be acceptable if all of the propellant 
could be produced from lunar resources, but this pos- 
sibility requires further study. 

If a source of lunar hydrogen, such as the postulated 
lunar pole "cold traps" can be located, the need to 
transport hydrogen from Earth to support lunar and 
planetary mission operations can be eliminated. In 
this case, the use of lunar-produced O 2 /H 2 propellants 
beco.mes a very attractive option. 
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6*0 Diccuosion o£ Individual Inpacto 

The najor Inpacts of lunar and planetary minaions on the 
Space Station can be described aa relatively discrete elenicnts 
and effects. A-lthough nany of these impacts have been described 
previously, several require further discussion, specifically: 
the OTV hangar and maintenance facility, the propellant storage 
and transfer facility, the OTV mating and stacking gantry, the 
Quarantine Module, and OTV maintenance and refurbishment operations. 
The following paragraphs describe each of these. 

The OTV infrastructure in its entirety should not be considered 
an impact on the Station. Tlie space based, reusable OTV system 
may well bo put in place first to service geosynchronous orbit 
missions. The lunar base may strongly influence the way the 
system in built, but will hopefully not have to pay for it all 
or even the majority of it. 

6.1 OTV Hangars 

An OTV hangar is shewn in Figure 22. The main truss, shelter, 
and shelter structure are clearly visible. A OMH is seen in 
the lower left portion of the hangar and the Remote Workstation 
ia in use performing a visual inspection. The OTV Hangar is 
perhaps the most visible of all the impacts on the Space Station. 
This facility is assumed to bo located on the Space Station 
keel just below the transverse boon consistent with the JSC 
•reference* Growth Space Station. It is attached to the starboard 
side of the keel to allow full nobility of the Space Station 
Habile RMS. The hangar itself is really not an impact of lunar 
and planetary missions, but its ability to accommodate two OTV's 
is required by these missions. For that reason the hangar is 
described here in its entirety. 

The hangar has several najor features including the main 
truss, the shelter, spares storage capabilities, and maintenance 
control station capabilities. 

The main truss structure is connected to the Space Station 
keel and is constructed of the scune material and with the same 
basic configuration as the Space Station truss structure. The 
hangar main truss is attached to the keel in two locations, 
spaced approximately 15 meters, the length of one OTV, apart. 
From the attach po;;nts, the trusses extend away from the keel 
approximately 15 meters or sufficient distance to accommodate 
two OTV's. The ends of the two trusses are connected by another 
truss making the hangar main truss structure "U* shaped. 
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The purpose of the hangar main truss is for berthing during 
long-term storage for turnaround and maintenance. The inside 
faces of the truss are fitted with two sets of OTV berthing 
interface and attachment devices. These interface devices provide 
mechanical, electrical, and data connections between the OTV' s 
and the Space Station. The sides of the main truss provide 
the came capabilities for the Hangar Mobile RMS as do the front 
and back of the Space Station keel for the Space Station Mobile 
RMS. Finally, the main truss will provide come support for 
the hangar shelter (figure 22). 

The shelter in required to provide the OTV hangar with 
passive thermal control and some degree of micrometeoroid and 
orbital debris protection. It extends 15 meters from the keel, 
runs 18 m.eters along the keel, and is 17 meters wide. The shelter 
has an independent structural system with attach points to both 
the Space Station keel and the hangar r.ain truss. Each side 
of the shelter is independently retractable for OTV berthing 
access and for removal with minimum environmental exposure to 
personnel and equipment within the hangar. Each side retracts 
in an accordion-like fashion and is driven by retraction/extension 
motors. The shelter structure is fitted with area lighting 
for maintenance activity and fittings for connection of spare 
parts. 

Spare parts and some OTV fittings will bo required during 
maintenance and refurbishment. The OTV Manned Modules (OHM's) 
are stored in the corners of the hangar where they do not interfere 
with operations. The OMH is the largest of the storage items. 
Other items requiring storage are Attitude Control System modules 
for replacement and ref urbisliment after each mission, avionics 
Orbital Replacement Units and spare OTV engines. These are 
all stored within the shelter for easy access and maintenance, 
and for protection from environmental conditions. 

Hangar control, maintenance operations, and refurbishment 
operations can all be accomplished from several locations. 
First, these functions can be performed from any of the Habitation 
or Laboratory Module Control Stations. It is intended that 
normal turnaround operations for an OTV be accomplished from 
one of these locations. A pressurized Manned Remote Workstation 
is provided for extended capabilities and is designed for connection 
to the Hangar MRHS. All of the hangar functions can be controlled 
from this workstation, with the added advantage of lino of sight 
work. This enables normal turnaround and both scheduled and 
unscheduled maintenance operations. Although, many operations 
can bo accomplished from this workstation, EVA activities will 
be required in some cases. 

Note that the hangar requires a dedicated RMS. 




6.2 Prop>ollant Storage and Tranofer 

The Space Station must be able to store and transfer largo 
quantities of cryogenic propellants to support ambitious lunar 
and planetary missions. The lunar missions discussed in previous 
sections require a Propellant Storage and Transfer Facility. 
Our conceptual design for this facility consists of two Orbital 
Storage Modules (OSH* a) and two Cryogenic Liquefaction and Transfer 
Units (CLTU's). The Orbital Storage Modules are brought to 
the Space Station full and arc disposed of after use. On the 
other hand the CLTU's are permanently attached to the Space 
Station and are not discarded. The CLTU also serves as the attachment 
interface for the OSH. 

The CLTU's can tranofer propellants into and out of the 
OTV'o. During propellant loading the CLTU's should be capable 
of a transfer rate of 5 metric tons per hour. This allows fueling 
of an 84 metric ton propellant stack* typical of a lunar sortie* 
in an 18 hour period. Following OTV berthing* after mission 
completion* the CLTU can off-load and liquify residual OTV propel- 
lants and return them to the Orbital Storage Modules. The CLTU 
can both pump and liquify. The liquifying system not only provides 
liquefaction for off-loaded* gaseous propellants but also cooling 
required to maintain the OSH at cryogenic temperatures. The 
CLTU liquefaction system provides this service only during periods 
of exposure to sunlight. A preliminary design has not been 
performed on the CLTU* however* several options are available 
for the liquefaction system. For excunple* a mechanical refrigera- 
tion system may be used. A mechanical refrigeration system 
would require 3.9 kw of electrical power for each CLTU. In 
addition* a corresponding load would be imposed on the Space 
Station heat rejection subsystem. Another option would be to 
use the hydride sorption refrigeration system currently under 
development at JPL. This system is likely to be more reliable 
as it requires no rotating equipment and in addition* only thermal 
energy is required to drive the compressor (Ref. 19). 

The Orbital Storage Module is designed to be launched within 
an unmanned shuttle derived launch vehicle with the payload 
positioned vertically above the external tank. The OSH has 
the capacity to store 100 metric tons of usable liquid hydrogen 
and liquid oxygen propellants. It contains one 23 metric ton 
hydrogen tank and one 85 metric ton oxygen tank each covered 
by approximately 45 layers of MLI. For orbital injection the 
OSH is fitted with either a Trans-Stage Upper Stage or an upper 
stage using existing Shuttle OMS engines. The OSH inert mass 
is approximately 12.4 metric tons dry and is deorbited after 
use. 

Figure 23 shows several tentative designs for this propellant 
storage module with the liquid hydrogen tanks forward of the 
oxygen tank. The modules indicated in Figure 17 have the oxygen 
tanks forward. As shown in Figure 17, these modules are attached 
to the Space Station keel on the starboard side just above the 
keel extension. 
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6.3 StacKinq Gantry 
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The OTV Stacking Gantry is a facility located on the lower 
keel just above the keel extension. This facility is used during 
normal flight preparation to mate payloads with OTV's and to 
mate OTV's when a two stage mission is in preparation. 

Each gantry arm extends from the Space Station lower keel 
and attaches to the OTV at the front or back. The facility 
can handle two, two stage OTV stacks including the payloads. 
The two stacks will be held in parallel along the keel while 
being processed. 

Propellant loading and off-loading is accomplished when 
the OTV is berthed at this facility. 

In addition to processing, the Stacking Gantry can provide 
short-term OTV storage in the event the OTV hangar is fully 
occupied. For protection against the space environment, a cover 
may be deployed over the underside of the OTV. 

Figure 17 shows an OTV berthed in the Stacking Gantry and 
the Mars Sample Return mission spacecraft being mated to it. 
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6.4 Space Station Planetary Sample Quarantine Facility 



Proposals for the quarantine of samples returned by unmanned 
probes from Mars and other bodies in the solar system range 
from direct entry into the Earth's atmosphere (no quarantine 
in space ) f which has some performance advantagesr to a billion- 
dollar mini-space station quarantine facility entirely separate 
from any other space station. A middle ground option might 
use one module of the proposed NASA Space Station to serve as 
a quarantine facility for planetary samples in addition to other 
duties. This module would have its own life support system, 
but use Space Station power and thermal control. It would not 
be connected via any pressurized pathway to the rest of the 
station. In Figure 21 an OHV delivers a returned sample to 
this single module. 

The selection of overall approach to the quarantine problem 
is directly influenced by the real probability of returning 
some sort of replicating organism. A careful assessment of 
this probability in light of recent data, and for the comets 
and asteroids as well as ..ars and the Moon is required prior 
to making the final decision and is beyond the scope of this 
study. It now appears however, as though the probability of 
finding life in returned samples is low. Some risk, however, 
does ezist and life that could exist in the temperature, pressure, 
and radiation extremes of the Martian surface or in the interior 
of a comet might be difficult to control. A degree of caution 
is therefore required. Reference 13 provides a preliminary 
design of a separate space station designed especially for sample 
quarantine that might be appropriate if the probability of finding 
life was thought to be significant. Figure 24 shows the whole 
facility and a weight statement. The power requirement of this 
configuration is estimated to be 25 to 35 kw (Ref. 13) . Figure 
25 shov/s the interior of the Laboratory Module for this design. 
Both figures were taken from reference 13. 

A scaled down, simplified version of the laboratory module 
in reference 13, attached structurally, but not environmentally 
to the current NASA baseline Space Station, may be the most 
cost effective solution. This Quarantine Module would be more 
of a way station than a major laboratory, though emergency equipment 
to isolate the module and one or more crewman for long periods 
of time would be available should the improbable occur. Figure 
21 shows a conceptual Quarantine Module and its' mounting and 
operation on the NASA baseline space station. 
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Figure 21 
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A otandard, H netcr 06 ft) long riodule» such ao in currently 
envisioned for the Life Sciences Laboratory in recent NASA Space 
Station studies (ref. IG) in the bent reodel available. The 
Life Sciencco Lab, shown in figure 26 (taken fron? ref. 18), 
uoen approximately 25 kw of electrical power, requires 30 kw 
of heat rejection, and has a voluno of 3 ,704 cubic feet. An 
envisioned in reference 18, this modulo has an internal "safe 
haven" that will support two men for twenty-two days, isolated 
from the rest of the station. The final design of the Quarantine 
nodule would probably not require as much continuous power and 
heat rejection an the Life Sciencen I.ab, which has a scaled 
animal research area with its* own cnvl ronnontal control and 
life nup[X)rt system (ECLSS). If the final configuration includes 
just a large glove box, and an independent ECLSS capable of 
supporting two individuals for several months under emergency 
conditions, the power requirement might go down as low as 5 
kw. 

Individual radiators on each module arc now planned, with 
a "thermal bun", using ammonia ao the working fluid, interconnecting 
all the modules. Though isolation of environmental and life 
support functions nay be required, tlie Quarantine nodule could 
probably still be linked to the other modules with the ammonia 
thermal bus, and the electrical power and data lines. 

The Quarantine Module would be designed to accommodate 
automated docking of the OHV carrying the sample to an airlock 
attached to a glove box. Upon arrival of a sample, a biologist 
would use the glove box to remove a small sample that would 
then be examined quickly for any signs of life, or "sterilired" 
by some means and cent to Earth. The main sample would be scaled 
in a "super box", with the desired environmental control to 
await conclusions from the small sample. Given no signs of 
life or other dangers in the small sample, the- main sample could 
then be shipped to Earth for further examination in a laboratory 
similar the Center for Disease Control (CDC) high-hazard containment 
facility. Another method for dealing with the sample would 
be to seal the entire sample in a “super box" upon arrival at 
the Quarantine Module and ship it to Earth in this secure container 
to be examined in a CDC type facility. 

The "super box" would be a rugged container capable of 
withstanding a Shuttle crash without rupture. Thermal control 
for the sample would be required. A Mars sample might require 
maintenance of -40 degrees C. Reference 14 indicates passive 
thermal control (insulation) can be used to keep the Mars sample 
cold while in Earth orbit. A comet nucleus sample night be 
kept at a temperature as low as 100 degrees Kelvin (-173 degrees 
C) . 
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The impact to the Space Station would therefore conniot 
of accommodating one module denigned for cample reception and 
quarantine. Due to ito phycical icolation from the root of 
the Station it might not be of much use for other tasks. EVA 
would be required to enter it. The requirement to sustain one 
or more individuals in emergency isolation for long periods 
might make the Quarantine Module useful as a backup system or 
lifeboat, or as part of the station medical facilities. A sick 
individual could be effectively quarantined. Provisions could 
also be made to attach it via a pressurized passageway to the 
rest of the station during the expected long periods between 
sample handling and required quarantine. This would significantly 
increase its utility. 

The Mars sample will be either aerobraked or propulcivcly 
inserted into lew Earth orbit with solid rockets. Mars launch 
will bo timed to place the sample in the Space Station plane 
at the time of rendezvour.. References 14 and 15 suggest a 870 
kra (470 na) circular orbit as the final destination. Reference 
16 indicates the OHV can easily retrieve the entire 63.6 kg 
(140 lb) Earth orbit Capsule from orbital altitudes as high 
as 2,777 km (1 ,500 nm) circular, or can accommodate retrieval 
with a small plane change from lower altitudes. 

The Kopff and Ceres sample return missions both aorobrakc 
into LEO. Reference 5 suggests the aerobraked samples can bo 
circularized at 370 km (200nm) in the Space Station plane if 
desired. Recent Space Station designs use a 463 km (250) to 
500 km (270 nm) tititude. The samples could also be aerobraked 
and circularized into 870 kra (470 nm) in-plano orbits as with 
the Kars Sample return Vehicle. Only the 93 kg (205 lb) Earth 
Orbit Capsules are aerobraked into Earth orbit. The Mariner 
Mark II spacecraft also return to the vicinity of Earth but 
fly by after releasing their Earth Orbit Capsules. 

6.5 OTV Maintenance and Refurbishment Operations 

OTV maintenance and refurbishment operations at the Space 
Station consist of several classifications of work. These include 
Normal Turnaround, Scheduled and Unscheduled Maintenance and 
Refurbishment, and Secondary Support Activities. Table 7 lists 
the Space Station crew manhour requirements for these activities 
as they relate to Planetary missions. The classifications mentioned 
above have become somewhat mixed in this table as each mission 
has been charged with prorated shares of the manhour requirements 
for scheduled mainrenance operations. 

Normal OT/ turnaround is defined as the operations surrounding 
checkout, integration, and launch and retrieval. This is distinct 
from maintenance operations which can be either scheduled preventive 
maintenance or unscheduled repair of faulty components. Table 
7 lists four separate operations which are classified as Normal 
turnaround operations. These are as follows: 

o OTV Refurbishment 
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o OTV/Payload Integration and Checkout 
o Fuel, Release and Launch 
o Rendezvous and Retrieve OTV using OKV 

OTV refurbishment includes the normal turnaround operation, 
of visual inspection, removal and replacement of ACS modules 
and a cyotom teat. Also, part of the manhours required fo; 
scheduled maintenance has been charged to each mission. It 
is assumed that scheduled maintenance will be performed on aj 
OTV after five missions. Because of this, one fifth of th< 
manheur requirements have been included. Normal turnarounc 
requires two crew members for execution while some of the maintenance 
operations require four. For a single stage OTV mission, thir 
operations phase requires approximately 52 manhours, half of 
which are the result of maintenance work. 

OTV to payload integration and checkout involves the transfer 
of the OTV from the hangar to the stacking facility, the transfer 
of the payload from its holding location to the stacking facility, 
the mating of the OTV and the payload, and finally the integrated 
system tent. This phase includes only normal turnaround operations 
and no maintenance operations. The integrated tost is anticipated 
to be accomplished with OTV and payload self test capabilities 
and will consequently not require a significant number of manhours. 
This operational phase requires two crew members and approximately 
11 manhours. 

The fuel, release and launch phase includes OTV fueling, 
release from the stacking gantry, transfer by the Space Station 
RMS to the launch location, mating with the OKV, and launch. 
This phase also includes only normal OTV turnaround operations 
and requires two crew members. The manhour requirements for 
a one stage mission are approximately 24 manhours, while a two 
stage mission requires about 36 manhours. The two stage mission 
does not require twice the crew manhours since prelaunch and 
launch operations are not performed twice for the mission while 
the fueling operations are. 

Rendezvous and retrieval operations involve deployment 
of the OHV, rendezvous of the OKV and OTV, berthing, and safing 
of the OTV. Again, this phase includes only normal operations. 
Two crew members are required and a total of about 12 manhours 
will be expended. 

Table 7 also lists various Secondary Support Activities 
and approximate manhour requirements for each. The removal 
of an aerobrake has been included for missions that have an 
expended Orv, Shuttle rendezvous and payload removal represents 
the delivery of a mission payload or planetary spacecraft. 
ULV propellant delivery involves the arrival and replacement 
of one of the Orbital Storage Modules. The manhour requirements 
given for the propellant operations are prorated to the amount 
of propellant used for each mission. The sample retrieval operations 
listed apply only to the three sample return missions listed. 

In addition to normal turnaround operations and secondary 
support activities, maintenance operations are included, as 




dlscuQQcd previously# in Table 7, OTV maintenance can be divided 
into three basic levels. Level 1 maintenance involves both 
scheduled and unscheduled functions that take place on the vehicle 
as it is berthed in the Space Station sheltered maintenance 
facility. Level 2 maintenance is repair of replaceable OTV 
parts at the Space Station or on Earth if test equipment# spares 
availability# and economic constraints dictate. Level 3 maintenance 
includes Earth based repair of OlV components. For the purposes 
of this study, only Level 1 scheduled maintenance is considered. 

Two specific operations are included in OTV refurbishment. 
The first is the removal and replacement of a fuel coll and 
battery. This operation requires two crew members and approximately 
5 manhours. Second is the removal and replacement of two OTV 
engines. This operation requires four crew members working 
a total of 65 hours per engine. It is most likely that EVA 
activity vdll be required for these unscheduled operations. 

These manhour and operations requirements were derived 
from reference 20. This reference also provides additional 
details on scheduled and unscheduled maintenance operations# 
and initial delivery operations. 
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7.0 Conclusions and Rcconrntendations 

An Operational Space Station with large high energy (cryogenic 
propellant) orbital transfer vehicles can support an extremely 
wide range of space transportation options. The following conclu- 
sions and recommendations outline some of the areas requiring 
significant additional study: 

1) The Space Station must include a cryogenic propellant 
depot with large scale (hundreds of metric tons) on-orbit 
propellant transfer capability. This is central to 
any largo space transportation operations. The ability 
to transfer and store cryogenic propellants in these 
quantities must be developed. 

2) The OTV vehicles must be "stackable" to provide multi- 
stage capability. With this capability a larger payload 
or a high delta V can always be accommodated by adding 
another propulsion stage (although eventually this 
becomes impractical). Without this capability, the 
system is constrained to the performance envelope 
of a single OTV. 

3) For practical high density round trip operation to 
Lunar Orbit (and Geosynchronous orbits) aerobraking 
is required of the OTV’s. Development of aerobraking 
technology should be undertaken. 

4) In order to support the high flight rate lunar progrtim 
a large shuttle derived-unmanned launch vehicle with 
payload in the 100 metric ton class should be developed 
as a cryogenic propellant tanker vehicle. Such a 
vehicle would reduce the average launch rate for lunar 
support from 25 shuttle launches a year (one every 
two weeks) to 10 a year (one every 5 weeks) . The 
average annual savings in launch costs alone should 
be around 1.4 billion dollars, enough to recover develop- 
ment costs in the first two years. 

5) The External Tank, Aft-Cargo Compartment proposed 
by Marshall Space Flight Center for use on shuttle 
launches should be developed for carrying the Expendable 
Lunar Lander. With at least 16 launches required 
in the first four years of heavy lunar traffic, this 
could also be easily amortized. 

6) tor lunar base support, the Space Station must be 
capable of substantial operational support such as 
flight control, storage and preparation of payloads 
and mission stacks, propellant transfer operations, 
and routine OTV checkout and maintenance. This means 




the basic Space Station operations will be shifted 
toward support of transportation. This will require 
some enlargement of the Space Station. 

This omphasin, however, does not preclude heavy utilization 
of the Space Station as a scientific research and 
facilities base. Even with the lunar base, large 
traffic arrivals or departures only occur approximately 
once every two weeks. 

7) Interplanetary departure from lunar orbit using only 
lunar derived O 2 for propellant does nat appear to 
be significantly* advantageous as long as all lunar 
fuel (H 2 ) must be brought from Earth. Ilo advantage 
was found if the total outbound cargo must come from 
Earth. The case using lunar derived fuel, as well 
as lunar oxygen should be studied. 

8) The economics of lunar surface to lunar orbit ferry 
operations with a reusable lander should be studied 
to determine approximately what it costs to fly such 
a mission with and without lunar produced propellants. 
This cost number is needed to assess che economics 
of a number of schemes using lunar resources. The 
general economics of a round-trip two-stage OTV sortie 
from LEO to lunar orbit also needs to be determined. 

9) Any exploration, research, or engineering development 
that might result in a source of lunar hydrogen should 
be pursued. 

10) The requirements that manned Mars, Mars moon, or asteroid 
missions would impose on the Space Station snould 
be determined. Rumors of Russian efforts exist. 
Such a program might occur sometime during the Space 
Station's lifetime. 

11) The design of and rationale for the Quarantine Module 
require more definition. A sample return mission 
is quite likely to occur during the lifetime of the 
Space Station and the IOC design should take this 
into account. As a part of this effort, special attention 
needs to be paid to the sample return container, particu- 
larly its environmental control system and packaging 
for Earth return. 
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8.0 Definitions of Teems and Acronyms 



Aerobrake 

CLTU 
Delta V 
E- Ascent 

ECLSS 
E- Lander 
EOC 
ERV 


The portion of a stage that creates drag when 
the atmosphere is used to slew the stage down 

Cryogenic Liquefaction and Transfer Unit 

Change in velocity required 

Expendable Ascent Stage, propulsion stage to 
return personnel from lunar outface 

Environmental Control and Life Support System 

Expendable Lander, large one way lunar lander 

Earth Orbit Capsule 

Earth Return Vehicle 


ET 


External Tank 


ET-ACC 


External Tank - Aft Cargo Compartment 


Free Return Earth to Moon orbit that loops around the moon 
Trajectory and returns to earth without any rocket firings 

Geosynchronous An equatorial orbit at the altitude (35,810 km) 
Orbit at which the satellites revolution and the earth's 

rotation are the same so the satellite appears 
to remain stationary over fixed point on the 
earth 


g losses 


Isp 

JSC 

LEO 


Difference between theoretical and actual space 
maneuver requirements due to altitude changes 
during the time the rocket is firing 

Specific impulse - measure of engine performance 

Johnson Space Center 

Low Earth Orbit 


LH2 

LLMH 

LOI 

LOSS 


Liquid Hydrogen 

Lunar Landing Manned Module - to be carried on 
E-Lander and E-Ascent 

Lunar Orbit Injection 

Lunar Orbit Service Station 
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LOX 

HADH 

MLM 

mv 

OHM 

OMV 

OSM 

OTV 

PL 

PLaero 

R-LEM 

R-LLEH 

SCA 

TLI 

T/W 

ULV 

Wp 


Liquid Oxygen 
Mars Ascent Boost Module 
Mars Lander Module 
Mars Rendezvous Vehicle 

OTV manned module - manned module to be mated 
to OTV 

Orbit Maneuvering Vehicle 
Orbital Storage Module 
Orbit Transfer Vehicle 
Payload 

Payload carried through an aerobrake maneuver 

Reusable Lunar Excursion Module - single stage 
lunar lander/launch vehicle - reusable 

Reusable Lunar Landing Manned Module 

Sample Canister Assembly 

Trans-Lunar Injection 

Thrust to weight ratio 

Unmanned Launch Vehicle 

Propellant weight (capacity of a stage) 
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